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FRIENDSHIP. 
BY IRENE STILES. 
’T is friendship strews the path of life 
With many a fragrant flower, 
Sweetens the cares and num’rous ills 
Of many a lingering hour. 


Let those declare ’t is but a name, 
Who never knew its worth— 

A heavenly plant that never grew, 
That never thrived on earth. 


Let the hermit seek some lone retreat, 
And, clustered in his cell, 

There think himself the only one 
Who wished his fellow well. 


Let proud philosophy disdain 
The claims it brings to mind, 

And seek in deep research of thought 
A pleasure more refined. 


Let those who do not need its aid 
Call it a fancied dream, 

A thing on which reality 
Ne’er cast a lucid beam. 


But, e’er you shun the social scene, 
Or too profoundly sage, 

Bury a heart for friendship formed 
In some lonely hermitage, 


Go ask the weary traveler 
On some wild desert isle, 

What thoughts, amid surrounding gloom, 
The tedious hours beguile ? 


Go ask the pilgrim, on his way 
To some benighted land, 

Why ’t was he gave the one most dear 
On earth the parting hand? 


°T was friendship bade him quit the scene 
Of his own loved native home, 
To tell them of a friend to all, 
And of endless joys to come. 
Friendship be mine, amid the joys 
That heaven deigns to bestow ; 
’T will add to every simple charm 
A more enchanting glow. 


Friendship be mine, amid the clouds 
That dim my rising day, 

To chase the gathering storms of life, 
With all their clouds, away. 





SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 


CHAPTER V. 

There was a hum of voices and a busy multitude gath- 
ered about the gallery where the works of art were dis- 
played. Artists from far and near were hovering about 
with anxious faces. A large prize was to be awarded for 





the best painting, and others, that should be adjudged 
deserving a permanent place in the gallery, would be 
bought by the society at high figures. 


Several days were required to examine, criticise, con- 
demn, or approve, and many a disappointed artist went 
away saddened and discouraged. 

It were well if many a dauber, by this ordeal, found 
out his unfitness for the profession he had chosen, and 
turned their attention to something else that nature 
may have fitted them for, lest, haply, they be found fight- 
ing against God. 

Our picture had been accepted among the number to 
compete for the prize, and we had the satisfaction of 


| seeing it hung in a conspicuous place, and we congratu- 


lated ourselves that our inflated ambition had ‘not met 
with the check that had turned away many of those who 
had vainly attempted to scale the ladder of fame. 

** Let us make up our minds to enjoy ourselves, whether 
the prize is ours or not. After the judgment is passed, 
the hall will be thrown open to all, and we shall enjoy a 
rich feast in examining the best works of modern artists. 
We shall then know how to measure our abilities.” 

The opening day came at last, and Gretchen, in a great 
state of nervous excitement, started with me for the art 
gallery. 

‘Do n’t let us think of our picture,’’ I said, ‘‘at all.” 

She laughed gaily as we ascended the steps, and when 
the beautiful array of splendid paintings met her gaze, 
she apparently lost all sight of her own; but I did not 
for a mement, for I was really far more auxious for its 
success than even she. I imagined I could see that she 
was destined to be a celebrity—a real genius. 

What a throng there was, and still they were pressing 
in, so that we could hardly elbow ourselves along. We 
at length made our way toa picture called ‘‘ Supplica- 
tion.” 

‘“*This is the work of an experienced artist,’’ I re- 
marked. 

‘* Yes,” said a gentleman standing near; “it was 
painted by that old gentleman over there in that group 
of persons, who appear to be absorbed in the examina- 
tion of some painting. A very eccentric person—.”’ He 
was interrupted by some one jostling through the crowd. 

I tried in vain to get a sight of the picture that was 
attracting so much attention, and I could see enough of 
it to feel certain, and I said, grasping Gretchen’s arm: 

“It is yours, dear, positively yours.’ The earnest- 
ness of my manner drew the attention of a haughty 
looking lady, standing near us, who smiled, and said to 
the gentleman on whose arm she was leaning: 

* Did you know Rome was built ina day? Itis hardly 
worth while to try to cultivate anything, since mush- 
rooms are so abundant. Anybody can paint a picture 
for the art gallery—little misses from the country, even.” 
Gretchen did not understand the side thrusts, even if 
she noticed them, and I was glad she did not. 

She took my arm, and we passed on, elbowing our way 
toward the group. 

** That old gray-headed man,”’ I said, “‘is the one who 
painted ‘Supplication.’” 

** How feeble he appears, and what strange eyes he has ; 
see what a wandering light is in them. What unrest 
they bespeak.’’ 

I laughed, for I had noticed that Gretchen .always no- 
ticed every peculiarity about a person’s eyes. However, 
she was quite right. He did have strange eyes, deep 
set, twinkling like two stars half hidden beneath the 
overhanging eyebrows. 

We proceeded to the next picture. It was a gorgeous 
painting—an autumn scene, rich in coloring, and grand 





in mountainous heights. 


looking upon a work of art. 


** How charming,’’ exclaimed Gretchen. ‘ This is tho 
most beautiful work we have seen, so far.”’ 

The old artist had drawn near to us, and, hearing her 
remark, he said: 

“Yes, madam, this painting will rival anything of 
Michael Angelo’s. AndIam the author of it,”’ he added, 
raising himself majestically, and then he passed along. 

‘* A little conceit there,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ He probably thinks 
himself equal, if not superior, to the great master.” 

‘If he really did execute this, though, there is cer- 
tainly some excuse for his conceit.”’ 

The following day the papers teemed with accounts of 
the art exhibition, and free criticism was indulged in. 
The merits and demerits of every individual painting, 
almost, were set forth in rather exaggerated language, 
as is generally the case; and, alas for poor Gretchen! 
some critic had been toward her production most merci- 
less. It was pronounced a daub, “ executed by a French 
peasant girl, without either education or experience, but 
possibly gifted by nature with some little aptitude for 
painting. How it happened that her production had 
Obtained the precedence of others executed by real stu- 
dents, hard, laborious painstaking artists, it remained 
for those in charge of the institution to explain. Whose 
favorite was she? Was the society for the improvement 
of art a success, or a miserable failure, when its leaders 
were swayed by favoritism, and blinded by partiality ? 
Was the public to be taught to gaze stupidly upon the 
production of an upstart, and think they were really 
Everybody knew that the 
kind of picture in question, a landscape, was the painter's 
safety-valve, by which mediocrity hid its inefficiency.” 

This specimen of a criticism and spleen was signed 
“ Fair Play.” 

I was, of course, prepared for all this, but not so 
Gretchen, for when I went to our room, I found her in 
tears. She had seen the paper, and read the article, It 
was her first rude contact with the world, and she felt it 
keenly. 

‘*T wish we had never offered my painting,”’ she cried. 
** Look at the malignity of that article. ‘Swayed by fa- 
voritism!’ What an aspersion! If I were not a married 
woman, never would I undertake to contend for pre- 
cedence.”’ 

* But you are that, and all that envy and bitter insin- 
uation will fall harmless on your head. So cheer up, and 
read this. Some one has taken your part. This writer 
materially differs in opinion, you see. Besides, better 
than all, you have won one of the prizes.” 

The article declared that the writer had traveled in 
Europe, had studied with the masters, and that Gretch- 
en’s painting would not disgrace a pupil of Reynolds 
himself. ‘‘ He knew not the person by whom it was exe- 
cuted, therefore his judgment was impartial, but he was 
free to acknowledge that, in his judgment, it was un- 
surpassed, for I, Michael Angelo, declare it.’’ 

‘But how strange this ends: ‘I, Michael Angelo, de- 
clare it !’”’ 

** Yes, but everybody knows who wrote that. I made 
inquiry, and found it was that feeble, gray-headed man 
with the strange eyes, that you noticed. No doubt his 
eyes were strange, for I learn he has been driven par- 
tially insane by reason of too steady application’to his 
art, together with great domestic trouble. He seems 
now to be wedded to his art, and believes himself to be 
Michael Angelo. His reputation as an artist is undis- 





puted, so that we may rest satisfied that his opinion will, 
outweigh a dozen of “ Fair Play’s.”” They say he seen 
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maniac on the subject of painting, and buys all the val- 
uable productions hecan get hold of. If there is a stray 
painting of the old artists, he will have it at any cost. 
The numbers he must have collected already are worth a 
fortune, and since he has taken such a fancy to yours, he 
will very likely get possession of it, if possible.” 

‘* Who is that,” interrupted Gretchen, ‘‘ passing along 
just under our window, but old Hans Fredenburg ?”’ 

“Surely that does look like our friend; but what can 
he be doing here ?”’ 

‘*He is full of mystery. No one knows much about 
his business, he is so crafty and cunning. He is reputed 
to have grown very rich, and it is hinted that he pre- 
tends to have some claim on our castle at home.” 

[To be Continued.} 





PAPER REPUTATION. 


We have heard it remarked by a person thoroughly 
competent to pronounce an opinion on the subject, that 
if you can afford to pay for calling yourself a clever fel- 
low in print every day for a twelvemonth, at the end of 
that time the public will believe you. This assertion, 
although true in the main, needs, perhaps, some qualifi- 
cation ; for it requires talent as well as capital to adver- 
tise with success. The wording of this kind of self- 
laudation, for instance, must be well studied; for any 
attempt to express your estimate of yourself with timid- 
ity will inevitably fail. Many people, desirous of pur- 
suing this system, will perhaps refer to those who know 
them, in testimony of their talent, or indirectly ‘solicit 
a trial” of their powers. This is a mistake; for the 
very admission of the possibility of a doubt on the mat- 
ter weakens your cause, The statement must be given 
boldly and confidently, as a fact which it would be a 
crime to hide; and although absolutely intended to ben- 
efit yourself, it must appear as if it were intended to 
benefit the public. Thus a doctor, who has for many 
years cured everybody, apparently for his own amuse- 
ment, feels that he can no longer deprive the world of the 
benefit of his talent, and generously, therefore, enters 
the profession, and advertises for patients. A gentle- 
man, having for many years deeply studied the subject, 
offers to invest money to any amount in such a manner 
as to realize a fortune, It never occurs to those who re- 
ply to these advertisements that a guarantee of the doc- 
tor’s qualifications would be desirable ; nor dues it ap- 
pear strange to them that a person who can so easily 
make a fortune for other people, should not have made 
one for himself. Provided the names are sufficiently 
kept before the public eye, a belief in the honesty of the 
advertisers gradually strengthens, and patients and 
speculators drop in by the hundred. 

All who peruse the advertisement pages of newspapers 
and journals devoted to music, must be aware how nu- 
merous are the professors who periodically announce 
themselves as not only equal, but far superior to those 
unassuming individuals who prefer to build up their 
fame by gradually winning the estimation of the public. 
No undue modesty prevents them from elevating them- 
selves to so exalted a position on paper; for, considering 
that they pay for their place, there is no reason why 
they should not have a good one. They offer no test of 
their efficiency; for, as they grant themselves their own 
diploma, they rely only upon the patronage of that por- 
tion of the public which will accept them at their own 
valuition. They desire not to compete with their 
brother professors, for there is so much favoritism shown 
that they never receive fair play, and ‘“‘ paper reputa- 
tion’ is gained without the necessity of undergoing the 
inconvenient ceremonials of examinations and other in- 
ventions of the enemy. It is true, that out of the news- 
papers they hold no rank, but in it they are great men; 
and it is better, they think, to be great in a small world 
than small in a great one. The number of those who 
place implicit faith in what they see in print is tolerably 
numerous, and the manufacturers of ‘‘ paper reputa- 
tion ’’ can always, therefore, calculate upon a good re- 
turn for the capital they invest. 

Has not every musical reader constantly met with the 
advertisement of the anonymous “‘signor,’’ who heads 
his announcement “to vocalists and pianists,” and guar- 
antees to ‘finish above, if competent to assist at his 
soirees and concerts?”” How many aspirants for fame, 
we wonder, has he “‘ finished ’’ since his ‘“‘ paper reputa- 
tion’’ was established; and doany of those who are 
pronounced sufficiently competent to receive his valua- 
ble instruction ever inquire whether he is ‘“‘ com; etent” 





to teach them? Then, have we not often read the start- 
ling intimation that a professor, whose name is strange 
to us, has thoroughly proved that the system of teaching 
singing is radically wrong? That he has discovered 
some extraordinary facts connected with the ‘‘ glottis” 
and the “‘larynx,’’ which will enable him to produce 
such singers as have never yet been known. Why it is 
that the vocalists who place themselves under his care 
are not afterward heard of, we can not say; but certain 
it is that he makes it answer, or his advertisement 
would not be continued. But, of all the extreordinary 
announcements ever issued to the public, we can not re- 
member one to match the following, which we reprint, 
merely suppressing the name of the advertiser : 

** £50 offered to any one who will prove, which is better 
than to resort as of old, to crotchety twaddles, from vul- 
gar prejudices, and to as ridiculous excuses fur not ac- 
cepting improvements, viz., that in any one single case 
the most gifted child has, or can, realize, either as much, 
so well, or approaching to it, on the antiquated rubbish 
of the present instruction books for the piano, what on 
Mr. ——’s Improved Art learners, even under the aver- 
age of talent have, as may be witnessed this afternoon, 
as on the last Friday of every month, at his Academy. 
Full particulars for one stamp from the Author.” 
Casual readers of this advertisement, who have succeeded 
in putting this curious jumble of words into some kind 
of shape, might still be puzzled by the punctuation, and 
wonder, for instance, what the writer could mean by his 
‘*Improved Art learners ;” but we have patiently solved 
the mystery, and find that this professor has not only 
steadily adhered to the advice we have given as to styl- 
ing himself unreservedly a ‘clever fellow,” but that he 
has actually gone beyond it, and called everybody else a 
fool. Whether this is judicious, we can scarcely, per- 
haps, determine ; but can not help thinking that it would 
be politic to besomewhat more lenient toward those who 
have not been gifted by nature with the exceptional in- 
tellect of the advertiser. It is good, of course, tu be 
blessed with such a power, but it is the duty, as it should 
be the pleasure, of the possessor of it to look down with 
gentle tolerance upon those whom the world has been 
hitherto accustomed to regard as great artists, and who 
have all been trained upon the very ‘‘ antiquated rub- 
bish,” which is, in the advertisement we have quoted, so 
sweepiugly condemned. 

Those persons unacquainted with the prevalent system 
of building up a reputation upon paper might reasona- 
bly imagine that they could know but little of the musi- 
cal world, when they find vocalists, whose names never 
appear at the concerts which they attend, advertised as 
‘‘celebrated ”’ and ‘‘eminent ;” but the real fact is that, 
as advertisements are paid for by the word, the cost of 
such a prefix to the name is but small, and the result, as 
soon as the public begins to believe iu the truth of it, is 
often very large; for as a young doctor, with but few 
patients, takes a house ina fashionable neighborhood, 
keeps his carriage, and makes a show of being very busy, 
in order to gain business, s0 a young singer, with but 
few engagements, writes himself down as “ celebrated,” 
with a latent hope that by constantly asserting the fact 
he may eventually become so. 

The physical peculiarities of lady advertisers are 
sometimes as carefully paraded as the statement of their 
mental powers ; but this may, perhaps, scarcely be won- 
dered at when we find that advertisements from those by 
whom they are employed require that a carte shall be in- 
closed by every applicant. Thus, a lady of ‘‘ prepossess- 
ing appearance,” and a “ brilliant pianist’”’ (the per- 
sonal attractions being placed first), is desiruus of an 
engagement as superintendent in a fashionable music 
warehouse ; and we have lately seen an advertisement 
from one, who, in stating her qualifications fora similar 
situation, mentions that she is ‘ tall”’ and can ‘‘ play at 
sight.” The ‘“‘prepossessing” lady may, of course, 
heighten the effect of the music which she interprets to 
her customers by the fascination of her manner; but 
how the fact of being ‘“‘ tall”’ can be any recommenda- 
tion, we are at a loss to un erstand, save that, by thus 
being enabled to play, not only “at sight,” but at a 
“very long sight,” she would be invariably independent 
of the height of the music desk. 

Before the rise of *‘ paper reputation,” an ‘ Academy 
of Music” was understood to be a national insti. ution, 
presided over by a professor selected from the most emi- 
nent artists of the day, and filled in every department 
by those whose competence to teach had been tested by 
years of experience. Now, of course, the case is differ- 











ent; for, as the public will generally accept any man as 
a musician of the first class who sufficiently advertises 
that he is so, ‘‘ Academies” arise in every part of the 
metropolis and its suburbs, and with such high-sounding 
titles as to deceive most persons into the belief that they 
are something very different from mere individual spec- 
ulations. Mr. A., who lives, we will say, in the district 
of Tyburnia, receives pupils at his residence, and is 
known but little of; let him, however, transform his 
house into the ‘* Tyburnian Academy of Music, Princi- 
pal, Mr. A., Lady Superintendent, Mrs. A.,’’ and stu- 
dents flock to him in large numbers, under the sup- 
position that they are entering an ‘‘ institution,” in- 
stead of a private house; and so firmly is the public 
convinced of this that we have often heard great sur- 
prise expressed when we have confessed our ignorance of 
the acquirements of one of these ‘‘ principals,” whose 
name, we are assured, is ‘‘ so constantly in the papers.”” 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances, for we have 
suid enough to prove our position that “‘ paper reputa- 
tion ’’—being manufactured by systematically taking 
advantage of the fact that nine-tenths of the public will 
not take the trouble to assure themselves of the truth of 
an advertised assertion—is not only successful, but is 
likely to continue so. Must it not, then, be a comforting 
reflection to many that newspapers should be ever ready, 
for a consideration, to confer a degree upon a professor 
without the slightest inquiry as to his fitness for it; 
and, on the other hand, ought not the confiding readers 
to feel grateful for the information thus conveyed; for, 
were it not for such mediums of communication, how 
could they ever become acquainted with the large amount 
of talent existing around them ?—Henry C. Lunn, in Mu- 
sical Times of November. 


os 
ITALIAN OPERA. 

‘lhe opening of the Italian Opera at the Academy of 
Music was of course, the great event of the past month. 
The managers of such an establishment do not repose 
upon a bed of roses, and one must be hard-hearted in- 
deed who does not pity them for the amount of unscru- 
pulous intrigue they have to contend wiih, and the open 
injuries they have to submit to. The outrageous men- 
dacity (there is no other name for it) which has been 
published by the opponents of Messrs. Maretzek and 
Jarrett has probably no parallel in the history of jour- 
nalism, infamous as we grieve to say journalism can be 
when ignorance and malice guide the pen. The man- 
agers have replied, and thoroughly, too, to some of these 
calumnies, but the bist answer of all is to be found in 
their receipts, which have increased with the fury of the 
assaults made upon the performances. ‘‘ Why, then,” 
it may be asked, ‘‘should there be any complaint?” 
Simply because such flagrant abuse of the power of the 
press ought not to be passed over without the public 
condemnation which it so justly merits. This is a 
musical paper, its New York correspondent being a pro- 
fessor, who, as such, stakes his reputation upon what he 
writes, and thus bears a responsibility not shared by our 
daily contem, oraries, none of whom employ educated 
musicians to write about music. 

We have heard operatic performances in all parts of 
the world, and have no hesitation in describing the com- 
pany engaged by Messrs. Maretzek and Jarrett to sup- 
port the two “‘ star” suprani, Mdme. Pauline Lucca and 
Miss Kellogg, as a highly efficient one, quite as good, cer- 
tainly, as any we have had in New York for many years. 

Mdme. Levielli, the soprano, is a most accomplished 
singer of the French school, and is highly prized in 
Paris, where (at the Conservatoire) she received her 
musical education. 

At the Academy, she has scarcely had a fair chance as 
yet of displaying her powers ; but at the Sunday concerts, 
given by the management at the Grand Opera House, 
Mdme. Levielli’s remarkable abilities have been more 
conspicuously exhibi‘ed, and with all the popular suc- 
cess which may be inferred from repeated encores and 
recalls, Mdme. Levielli is a thoroughly well-trained 
and conscientious artist, possessing an «xtensive reper- 
toire, with an intimate know edge of stage requirements, 
and would be a most valuable acquisition to any opera 
house. 

M. Coulon (her husband, for Levielli is a nom ele thea- 
tre) is also an accomplished artist, gifted with a deep 
bass voice of excellent quality, which has not, up to the 
present time, had a fair hearing at the Academy. M. 
Coulon has played Marcel, in ‘‘Les Huguenots, and 
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other parts written for a basso profundo, with unquestion- 
able success in Europe and New Or'eans. 

Malle. Sanz possesses one of the finest contralto voices 
we ever listened to. It is a genuine contralto, of one 
quality throughout, the lower notes being extraordina- 
rily rich and sonorous. Such a voice is rarely heard 
now-a-days, when the ‘“svprano-contralto,” or ‘‘con- 
tralto-soprano ’’ (whatever either of these terms may 
mean) is so much in fashion. 

Malle. Sanz is, moreover, a well-cultivated singer and 
an actress of remarkable ability. 

A better portrayal of Azucena than hers has not been 
witnessed, in our recollection, on the New York stage. 
Mdlle. Sanz, howeve , was malicious enough to get an 
attack of diphtheria when she first arrived in this coun- 
try, and our critics have not forgiven her yet. 

Signor Abrugnedo, both in voice and style, fo:cibly re- 
minds us of Tamberlik in his best times. Nature has 
gifted him largely with vocal means and musical senti- 
ment, and although, like many other ‘‘ eminent tenors” 
(Herr Wachtel, for instance), he is deficient in artistic 
education, there can be no question about his fitness to 
represent the heroes of the lyric drama, under the guid- 
ance of an able master. That which he knows thoroughly, 
Signor Abrugnedo can sing admirably ; and the effect he 
has produced on more than one occasion at the Academy 
sufficiently attests the power he possesses of exciting a 
critical audience to enthusiastic demonstrations of ap- 
proval. Signor Abrugnedo, however, like Mdlle. Sanz, 
was feeling severely the effects of change of climate when 
he first appeared here, and several of our critics have 
abused him in consequence. 

Signor Vizzani has a light voice, and as a fenore di 
grazia may be ranked with the best artists of the present 
day. In London, both at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, he held a high position during two seasons. At 
first, Signor Vizzani was praised by the New York press, 
but subsequently he was pronounced to be ‘‘ex ‘crable,”’ 
and the managers were advised to send him away. 

Siznor Moriani is a baritone of first-rate talent, who, 
as Nelusko, in ‘‘ L’Africaine,” Conte di Luna, in ‘Il 
Trovatore,’’ and Mozart’s “‘ Don Giovanni,” has shown 
a very rare amount of versatility. He has a remarkably 
** telling ’’ voice ; his enunciation is so good that every 
word he utters may be distinctly heard ; he sings in tune 
and with artistic skill, and acts with remarkable fire and 
intelligence. Yet this man has been bullied and insultcd 
to an incredible extent by many of the New York papers, 
Signor Moriani’s undoubted successes in London, Milan, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and, we may add, New York, 
as far as regards the public, must console him (if he 
need consolation) for these furious attacks. 

Signor Sparapani (the other principal baritone at the 
Academy) has also a genuine European reputation, with 
plenty of ability to support it, but a leading morning 
journal nevertheless informs the world one day that poor 
Sparapani is ‘‘ execrable,” another, that he no voice, etc. 

M. Jamet, the basso, is too well known in this city 
(where he has made many acquaintances and friends) to 
need criticism. The same writers who abuse nearly 
everybody place him on a level with Mdme. Pauline 
Lucca. We can add nothing to such eulogy as this. 

We have on previous occasions spoken at such length 
of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca’s incomparable genius, that we 
need only state bere that she has more than fulfilled all 
the expectations of the musical world of New York. 
She is indeed a star of the first magnitude and bright- 
ness.—Orpheus of November. 


WAGNEE IN ITALY. 

The greatest activity prevails at our Teatro Comunale 
for the season will shortly commence with Rossini’s 
** Mose,’’ to be followed by a novelty in the shape of 
Richard Wagner’s ‘“‘ Tannhauser.”” The principal parts 
in the latter are confided to Signori Gajarre (tenor), and 
David (bass), both of French extraction, to a Spanish 
lady of the name of Ramirez, to Mme. Friederike Grun, 
from Berlin, and, finally, to Aldighieri, the baritone, the 
only Italian in this international compauy. The cos- 
tumes and scenery will be fashioned on the Vienna 
models; Lucca, the indefatigable music-publisher, is 
working, with I don’t know how many horse-power, to 
render the mise-en-scene brilliant ; and that admirable 
personage, Mariani, acts as artistic director. As may 
easily be conceived, the members of our musical circles 
are discussing, in a very animated manner, the ques:ion 











whether “* Tannhauser ”’ will be as successful as its pre- 
decessor, ‘‘ Lohengrin,’”’ in overcoming the opposition 
offered to every work of Wagner’s. Without wishing to 
arrogate to ourselves any infallibility of judgment, we 
think we may, on the whole, predict a successful issue 
to ‘* Tannhauser,”’ though, on the other hand, we do not 
deny that it does not start under such decidedly favora- 
ble circumstances as its knightly precursor. Of ‘‘ Lohen- 
griu,’’ the great mass of our public did not, with the ex- 
ception of the interludes, know a note; the consequence 
was the work exercised all the charm of novelty on the 
audience. The case is different with ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ the 
popular and singable pieces of which, such as the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus, Song of the Evening Star, and so on, 
have been repeatedly performed at public concerts, a fact 
not without importance. Furthermore, we can not 
deny that in ‘‘ Tannhauser,” at the very point where the 
musical drama reaches its culminating point, where the 
composer had the fullest scope for allowing the stream 
of his melody to flow freshly and freely, he remains cold 
and dry, speaking, of course, from a southerner’s point 
of view. We allude to the Minstrels’ War. Young 
knights seize the harp to sing of love. For such a mo- 
ment, Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti would have hoarded 
up the sweetest fruits of their fancy; they would have 
tried to surpass themselves in the most beautiful and 
most enchanting melodies. 

Our public know they have nothing of this kind to ex- 
pect from Richard Wagner; but the dry and matter-of- 
fact definition of love offered by Herr Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Co. will never satisfy the Italians. 
** Tannhauser,” however, abounds in great beayties, and 
we may, therefore, expect that even a moment of dissat- 
isfaction will not imperil the success of the work on the 
whole. 

Wagner ought, however, to consider it a special piece 
of good fortune that so genial a man as Mariani has un- 
dertaken to introduce the opera into the musical market 
of Italy. Not only does Mariani, as an artist of the 
most delicate feeling, possess a perfect mastery over his 
materials, but he understands better than any one else, 
supposing they ‘prove rather hard of digestion for the 
public, how to present them in the most agreeable form. 
The second act of ** Lohengrin”’ could tell us something 
on this head. Next winter, Wagner will himself conduct 
** Lohengrin ’’ at the Milan Scala. If, as usual, he re- 
fuses to make any concessions to the tendencies of the 
national taste; if he makes no cuts; if he sticks to his 
tempi; and, furthermore, if he induces the singers to 
adopt the style customary in Germany, the musical 
w rid might see the strange sight of the music of the 
future, under the direction of its founder, losing at 
Milan the ground it had gained, under the guidance of 
an Italian, at Bologna.—Neue Berliner Muzik-zeitung, Bo- 
logna, September, 1872. 


>.> 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Boston, September 20, 1872. 








Geo. F. Root, Esq. : 

Deak Str: I have examined with warm interest your 
new work, ‘‘ The Normal Musical Hand-book,”’ and think 
that, by its clearness of definitions, its logical mode of 
progressing from one subject to another, as well as the 
practical hints with which the book is filled, it deserves 
to rank with the best text-books on the subject with 
which I am acquainted. 

I remain, with great regard, yours faithfully, 

JuLIus EIcHBERG. 
Sureve, Onto, September 25, 1872. 
Geo. F. Root, Esq.: 

Deak Sir; Using the ‘*Glory”’ in all my classes, I 
have concluded to tell you my opinion of the book. I 
think it can not be excelled for singing classes and con- 
ventions. All that have ever looked at it, pronounce it 
the champion. The class music can not be bettered ; the 
elementary course is perfectly grand; and, in fact, I see 
no way than to pronounce it perfect. Yours, 

B. J. Becute.. 





There is a young lady in Milford who has been taking 
music lessons on the piano for some eight years. The 
other day she sent an order to a music sture in New 
Haven, and feeling her spelling might not be just right, 
added this postscript: “‘ You must exkews this letter, as 
I pla bi noat butt spel bi ere.” 

















NEW YORE. 
New York, November 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Whatever there may be in art and literature, there is 
certainly in music no standard of criticism in this city 
upon which a correct and pure taste can be founded . 
The leading dailies, which assume no little in thie rela- 
tion, are almost invariably at sixes and sevens upon the 
merits of any individual singer or performance. They 
possess no common platform of high musical culture or 
perceptions, upon which they can meet for a single mo- 
ment; and hence their repeated quadrangular duels, 
where no object is sought save the maiming or death of 
an antagonist, or that evanescent triumph which is ac- 
corded to the presumed victor by ignorance or prejudice, 
or both. From this incompetency, some artists of real 
merit have suffered among us; nor has Lucca herself, 
undoubted as are her genius and attainments, escaped 
wholly the random shafts that fly about us from this 
quarter. 

It has now become an established fact here, that no na- 
tive artist, whatever her or his genius or education, will 
ever draw in this city for any lengthened period. The 
Lucca nights only are the paying nights at the Academy 
of Music. Notwithstanding that Kellogg, Leveilli, and 
the whole of the remainder of the company may be an- 
nounced to appear, the receipts fall off terribly if the 
leading cantatrice herself is not on the bills. There has 
been no deviation from this rule, nor has any intelligent 
or educated person attempted to justify the circum- 
stance. But quite recently the house was being rapidly 
filled to hear Lucca in Figaro, as it was presumed, when 
it was suddenly announced that she was unable to ap- 
pear, from some indisposition , and what was the result ? 
Just this: a large number of the audience left, although 
they were informed that Kellogg would appear, sup- 
ported by the whole company, in Crispino, an opera in 
which she may be said to be without a rival, and which 
is one of the most delightful imaginable. For the 
reason already assigned, however, Kellogg, capital an 
artist as she is, makes but poor headway with the press 
or our citizens ; and this is to be the nore deplored, as 
she is, in my opinion, the best American soprano upon 
the stage in this country. She is, to be sure, rather 
wanting in warmth and high dramatic feeling, but then 
she is a conscientious and educated singer, with an ex- 
cellent voice, facile execution, and a shake not to be out- 
rivaled ; while her tunefulness is so marked and grateful, 
that it is absolutely refreshing to listen to her after 
hearing many of those who have elbowed and bawled 
their way into higher public favor. 

To presume that the Jarrett-Maretzek opera company 
is not one of rare excellence, would be simply absurd. 
With such stars as Lucca, Kellogg, Leiveilli, Jamet and 
Ronconi, Vizzani, Moriami, Coulon, Sparapani, and 
Abrugnede, etc., the thing would be ridiculous. And 
although some of the latter may be wanting in more 
than one of the attributes of our greatest artists, yet no 
one could suppos”, with any degree of reason, that all the 
members of so large a troupe could be stars of the very 
first magnitude. For so far, the company has received 
the applause and support of those who are competent to 
pronounce upon it; and if the fascinating and charming | 
cantatrice, Lucca, has so bewitched the general publie,” 
as to make them dance at her heels only, all I have to say 
is, 1am not much surprised at the circumstance, as to 
hear her sing Voi che Sapete, and many other gems of her 
favorite roles, is enough to arouse even the most phleg- 
matic blood to absolute adoration. 

Rubinstein and Wieniawski have been delighting us 
again. Nothing can surpass their genius and acquire- 
ments. They are absolutely gods in their way, Theodore 
Thomas, with his magnificent orchestra, is giving us a 
series of symphony concerts, such as not only attract 
large audiences, but the highest critical attention, 
wherever it is to be found. We have had sume other 
concerts here recently, but they are not of sufficient 
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note to command any special refercnce, if I except the 

performance given by Herr Bonawitz, the distinguished 
pianist. The members of the Jarrett-Maretzek company 
that sang in the Sunday concerts at the Grand Opera 
House, now sing in similar performances at Wallack’s 
Theater. Mr. Daly, however, still continues those en- 
tertainments at his splendid establishment, at which 
Rubinstein has already played, and where he performs 
again to-morrow. He will appear at the Philharmonic 
concert this evening. 

Le Roi Carotte is drawing to a close at the Grand 
Opera House. I very much fear it has not been a suc- 
cess in a pecuniary point of view. Miss Neilson, the 
distinguished English actress, makes her debut at 
Bvuoth’s, in Romeo and Juliet, on Monday evening next, 
where the Boucicault engagement terminates, for the 
present, to-night. Lord Dundreary Sothern is at Wal- 
lack’s. Lydia Thompson and her burlesque troupe are 
at the Olympic. Niblo’s re-opens on the 18tb instant, 
Monday. Lichtmay, and her opera company, appear on 
the evening of the same day in Trovatore, at Terrace 
Garden Theater. The Leiderkranz give their first con- 
cert to-morrow night, with Mr.S. B. Mills as a principal 
star. Edwin Forrest gave dramatic readings at Stein- 
way Ifall, on Tuesday evening, the 19th instant. We 
have some concerts at Association Hall, under the able 
direction of Mr. Williams, late of the Evening Post, 
which are, I learn, doing very well. The Worrell sis- 
ters are at the Theater Comique. A large company are 
giving the Belle’s Siratagem at the Fifth Avenue. Mr. J. 
M.Ward is at Wvod’s Museum, in Buffalo Bill. Miss Agnes 
Ethel is at Union Square Theater, in the principal role 
of Agnes, a play said to have been written for her. The 
Bowery still prospers on its sensations, and the new 
Germania Theater, Fourteenth strvet, is doing well, 
while all our minstrels are, as usual, largely patronized. 

Within the last day or two, the weather has become 
quite cold; and although winter is not yet upon us, we 
feel that he is just at our doors, and has begun to pluck 
the last leaves from the trees of our parks. Let him 
There is many a smile in his merry gray eye. 

ARION, 


come, 





ST. LOUIS, 
Sr. Louis, November 18, 1872. 
'o the Editor of the Visitor : 

The first week of this month f. und McKee Rankin as 
Rip Van Winkle at the Grand Opera House; T.G. Riggs 
and ‘‘ Shin Fane ”’ at the Olympic ;” Chanfrau and “ Kit ” 
at De Bar’s ; German opera at the Apollo. Election ex- 
citement caused thin audiences. Rankin is claimed by 
the press of this city as the best Rip on the stage, since 
Jefferson’s retirement, though I think he must divide 
the honor with Robert McWade. ‘‘ Kit’’ drew well, 
considering the time, and made additional friends. 

Last week we had sensational, burlesque, pantomime, 
and German opera. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Albaugh occu- 
pied the Grand Opera House, presenting ‘‘ Poverty Flat.”’ 
The play is sensational, and full of just such situations 
as suit a miscellaneous audience, who care more about 
being pleased than indulging in any criticism of its mer- 
its or demerits. Critically considered, ‘‘ Poverty Flit” 
is both poor and flat. The denouement is intended to be 
terrible, and it is so, if gunpowder and tragedy can make 
it. Candor compels us to say, however, that life in the 
mines is not such as conduces to our ideas of the high 
mission of the stage asa civilizer. That ruffianism which 
belonged to the earlier days of California is unfit for the 
stage, even if truly represented, because it neither points 
a moral nor adorns a tale which can do the rising gener- 
ation good, 

Mrs. James A. Oates and a fine company were at De 
Bar’s, and drew large audiences. Every night witnessed 
#8 and comical hits and puns, and the introduction of 
novel and ridiculous stage business, The music is su- 
perb, for the cast claims some excellent voices, and the 
selections are of the best. Mrs. Oates possesses a sweet 
voice—clear and liquid; pathetic, sometimes, in her 
rendition of classic music; saucy, in her comical songs. 
Her acting is spirited and reckless, yet never stepping 
over the confines of propriety and refinement. The 


whole troupe is good, and has evidently been selected 
from the best companies. 

Moffitt & Bartholomew's pantomime troupe were at 
the Olympic, playing to only limited numbers. 

It was a bold undertaking on the part of the manager 
of the Apollo to produce ‘‘ Robert le Diable.”’ 


But the 











manager is plucky, and ‘‘ pluck will win, you know,” as 
the song says. There is this about it: his company is 
small, but well chosen, well organized, and well re- 
hearsed. Hablemann, the tenor, is himself a host. 
The opera at this establishment is presented with be- 
coming scenery and costume; in fact, the elegance and 
propriety of the latter give much zest to the perform- 
ance. There is no break, no let down in singing or in 
acting; everything moves along harmoniously, and so 
the auditor leaves pleased. ‘‘ Robert” ran all the week, 
and was well patronized. 

The season of opera by the double combination closed 
here on the 2d inst. The engagement, as a whole, was 
not as successful as we could have desired, but the per- 
formances were highly creditable. As the combination 
has visited your city, it is not necessary for me to speak 
of its individual ability. 

The Haydn orchestra gave its first concert of this its 
second season at Mercantile Library Hall, on the 5th 
inst., which was an auspicious opening. 

The Patti-Mario combination are to give three con- 
certs in this city, commencing December 9th. 

The Vanderhoffs are coming. Musicvs. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA, November 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

The musical event of the month has been a series of 
Rubinstein concerts, during which we. were treated to 
an exquisite performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” for piano and violin, and a delightful variety 
of chamber music. The famous duo never had so mag- 
nificent a rendering in Philadelphia. It is only ouce in 
a lifetime that two such matchless artists as Rubinstein 
and Wieniawski can be heard together in the interpre- 
tation of any great work, and, when this does occur, the 
performance is something which every music lover must 
enjoy for himself. No description through the fecble 
medium of written language, however graphic and glow- 
ing, can even suggest the beauty and rare perfection of 
this rendition. Rubinstein, for the first time, was 
obliged to use his notes, but the violinist played his ex- 
ceedingly intricate and arduous part entirely from mem- 
ory, and his rich, round tones, and broad, classic method 
never appeared to better advantage. But both artistes 
were equally at home in the affluent and delicate beau- 
ties of the work. Their lovely shading and exquisite 
finish were the marked features of the recital, if, indeed, 
any one feature of mere technique can be said to have 
been more marked than another where the performance 
as a whole brought out the spirit and thought of the 
work with such simple artistic feling that one almost 
forgot the performers in the perfection of the interpre- 
tation, and felt that it was the music itself which he 
heard, disembodied or disassociated from all mere mate- 
rial things. We have never heard the piano made to 
ring with a more dreamy, delicate tenderness. The 
troupe return here for two concerts, to be given on the 
evenings of January 15th and 16th. 

Mr. E. A. Sothern bade farewell to Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 13th, after one of the largest (if not the very largest) 
and certainly most successful engagements ever played 
in this city. He has given fifty-seven performances, 
nearly every one before a crowded house, and has ap- 
peared in a round of characters. It is safe to say that, 
with the single exception of London, where Mr. Sothern 
plays every year six months, he has never before expe- 
rienced so lengthy, and in all respects so successful an 
engagement. He remained here despite the frantic cries 
of New York and Boston, and could still remain, with 
equal success, a month or two longer. 

Gilbert’s delightful comedy of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea’’ has met with decided success at the Walnut Street 
Theater. No recent dramatic production can compare 
with this in poetic beauty, classic simplicity, delicacy, 
and power. It is a work which every one should see, if 
for no other reason, to learn that the progress of the 
stage is not uninterruptedly downward. It is finely 
acted—better than it has been at Wallack’s, New York, 
if we may judge from the criticisms of the New York 
papers—and has been placed upon the stage with that 
exquisite taste for which Manager Hall has already be- 
come noted, 

Aimee and a matchless company of opera bouffe artists 
are at the Academy, and appearing before crowded houses 
nightly. The gay spirits of Aimee literally captivate 
her audience. She overflows with fun, and lets slip no 
























opportunity of bringing into play her thorough humor. 
Her bright eyes sparkle with mischief. To her it seems 
as if the enjoyment of the occasion was equal to that of 
the audience. All of the troupe play with an evident 
desire to make as much of their respective roles as possi- 
ble; and we have never had better representations of the 
bouffe school of French acting than are now given at 
the Academy. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra will give four grand 
concerts at the Academy, commencing November 19th. 
MIGNON. 


CHICAGO. 


’ CuicaGo, November 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The management of Hooley'’s Opera House has under- 
gone a change, which will no doubt prove to be a bene 
ficial one for the future interest of that institution. 
Arrangements have just been completed, by which Mr. 
John Blaisdell, the popular leading man of the Academy 
of Music, and Mr. James C. Padgett, assume the direct- 
orship of the opera house. Mr. Blaisdell is about to 
depart for the East, in order to secure a first-class com- 
edy company, which will open on the 9th of December. 
Under the new management the theater has every pros- 
pect of success. Messrs. Blaisdell and Padgett are men 
of thorough experience as actors and managers, and 
they know well the requirements of this city. The 
‘*star system’’ isto be dispensed with, and in its place 
we are to have a well-organized, well-trained company 
of comedians, by whom will be presented during the 
season the best and the newest dramatic productions. 

The prospects for the winter assure us that, dramat- 
ically and musically, it promises to be unexceptionably 
varied and brilliant. In the musical world, arrange- 
ments are being rapidly pushed forward looking to the 
giving of a series of fine oratorio and concert perform- 





ances. 

A series of amateur private theatricals are to be held 
on the South Side this winter by some of the most aris- 
tocratic people of the city. The first of which any defi- 
nite knowledge is had will occur at Central Hall on the 
6th of December, when “‘ The Adventures of a Love Let- 
ter’? and “A Little Treasure ” will be produced. 

McKee Rankin will open here in ‘‘ Rip” about the Ist 
of December. His many friends will wish him a thorough 
professional success and remunerative season. 

A concert was given, October 31st, at the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Zion’s Church, in which Mr. L. Falk 
acted as principal organist, and was assisted by Miss 
Blanche Tucker, soprano; Miss Kate Van Wordragen, 
contralto; Mr. C. C. Lefler, basso; Mr. Rudolph Mayer, 
violinist; Mr. Martin Schultz, pianist; and Theodore 
Falk, organist. The programme was made up of a se- 
lection of beautiful and popular numbers, and was for 
the most part very well executed. The audience was 
good, though not large. 

The theaters are somewhat affected by the presence of 
the horse disease, but are as well patronized as could be 
expected. Maggie Mitchell is playing at McVicker’s ; 
the ‘‘ Black Crook”’ is at the Academy; ‘“‘ Humpty 
Dumpty ”’ at Hooley’s and Aiken’s; the Georgia Min- 
strels at Nixon’s; and Vaudeville at the Globe. 

A large and brilliant audience greeted the Patti-Mario 
troupe last evening at the Union Park Congregational 
Church, and whether it was that the West Side people 
were of a more demonstrative temper, or that the sing- 
ers were in a happier mood, there was more warmth in 
the reception, and the performances generally elicited a 
more cordial expression of approval than on the South 
Side. The concert was a decided success. Some disap- 
pointment has been expressed at the singing of Mario, 
whose world-wide fame, filling a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of the century, has led to expectations of some- 
thing that could not be realized; but upon the whole 
little fault can justly be found with him. Carlotta war- 
bles as sweetly as ever. They give their last concert this 
afternoon. 

Miss Mitchell enters upon her fourth week next Mon- 
day with the ‘* Pearl of Savoy.” ORPHEUS. 








A little boy in Detroit the other day gave a little rap 
on his little drum, and a farmer’s team got up a little 
runaway, and made a little bill with the wagon-maker. 
The farmer got a thump on his head, his boy was se- 
verely bruised, and the little boy went off to beat his 
drum elsewhere. 
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LIGHTING THE SHEELING. 


Song and Chorus, . ° ° ° Bliss. 
RETURN OF THE REGIMEN!D, . ° ° Etude, 
THE HYPOCHONDIAC. Song, 3 , ‘ Rovt. 
ROCK OF AGES. Sacred song, . . ‘ Bliss. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR, e ‘ . ‘ . Straub, 








OUR LETTER BOX. 


Miss JENNIE, LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Will you please have 
the goodness to name a few good instrumental pieces for pianos 
suitable for a good performer? 

“Song of the Syrens,” by Wollenhaupt, op. 54; 
**Careless Elegance,” by Albert H. Wood; “A Day of 
Middlehope,”’ by Robert Goldbeck ; ‘Spring Dawn,” by 
William Mason; ‘‘ Nocturne,’ No. 2, op. 9, by Chopin; 
** Invitation a la Dance,’ by Tausig ; ‘‘ Songs of Spring,” 
by Mendelssohn; ‘‘ La Consolation,”’ by Dussek. 

J. E.S., Vincennes, IND.— When will Lucca opera troupe 
be in your city? 

They are to open here on April 14th, for one week. 

Miss J. R.S., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— What is meant by 
the term head and chest registers? 

Human voices are divided into two classes: the male 
and the female voices. The female voices are an octave 
higher than the male voices. By the term register of the 
voice, is understood all those sounds which are distin- 
guishable in a voice from grave to acute. Male voices 
are divided into two classes. Those voices capable of 
producing grave or low sounds are called bass voices; 
those capable of high or acute sounds are called tenor 
voices. There is, besides, an intermediate class of male 
voices called baritone, which is a medium between the 
bass and the tenor. Female voices are also divided intc 
the same number of classes: the voices capable of pro- 
ducing grave or low sounds are called alto; those that 
produce high or acute sounds are termed soprano. There 
is also an intermediate class called the mezzo-soprano, 
which is a medium between the alto and soprano. The 
voices of both males and females are said to be either 
chest or head voice. The sounds of the chest voice proceed 
freely and powerfully without effort, and are the most 
natural ones by which to express our feelings. The 
sounds of the head voice, called the falsetto, may be sweet, 
flute-like, and pleasing, but is never so powerful or im- 
pressive as the chest voice. 


Miss 8. C. T., INpraANaPotis, InpD.—We have had con- 
siderable discussion here in reference to the “* Creation,” lately 
produced here by the ‘‘ Choral Union.”’ Some say it is a 
** cantata, and not an oratorio,” and we have agreed to abide 


nated by the title of oratorios. M. Choron, a very high 
authority, denies the propriety of the title as applicable 
to either, and places them in the class of cantatas. The 
name is not of much importance, but if the character of 
sacred is essential to the definition of an oratorio, The 
Seasons can not come under this definition. The subject 
of The Creation, as well as its form, is that of an oratorio, 
and this title may therefore be bestowed upon it without 
impropriety, though the author, in treating his subject, 
has not adhered to the ecclesiastical style so strictly as 
Bach or Handel. 

The Creation is divided into three parts. The first part 
opens with an instrumental symphony descriptive of the 
primeval confusion of the elements, when ‘‘ the earth 
was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.”’ Angels are then introduced, de- 
seribing the creation of light, and the terror of the evil 
spirits, who fly from the holy beams into the regions of 
endless night; the creation of the firmament, and of the 
thunder and lightning, rain, hail, and snow; the gatb- 
ering together of the waters, and the appearance of the 
dry land, clothed with trees and plants; and, lastly, the 
appearance of the celestial luminaries. The second part 
contains the creation of animated nature, terminating 
with man; and the third part represents the felicity of 
our first parents in Paradise. In the first and second 
parts, the persons of the drama are three angels, who 
sing alternately the wonders of creation, while their 
sones are combined with choruses of the heavenly host, 
praising the Almighty. In the last part, the persons are 
Adam and Eve, who mingle their expressions of love and 
joy with hymns to their Creator, in which their voices 
blend with the celestial choir. 

It is in the first part of this oratorio that Haydn’s 
genius appears in all its sublimity. This arises, not 
from his having in any part of the work sunk beneath 
his subject, but from the subject itself. The first part 
embraces those phenomena of nature which are not only 
the grandest in themselves, but the most suitable to mu- 
sical description—the sudden burst of new created light, 
the roaring of the sea, the rolling of the thunder, the 
splendor of the rising sun, and the moon gliding through 
the heavens and shedding her silver beams over the face 
of the silent.carth. Of all these objects, Haydn has pro- 
duced, through the medium of the ear, pictures of inim- 
itable majesty, beauty, and truth; and it seems to be a 
consequence of the greatness of the subjects of these 
representations that he has terminated them by a chorus, 
which is not only the most sublime in the work, but is 
probably unrivaled, except by the ‘ Hallelujah” of 
Handel. 

The second part commences with a beautiful air fora 
soprano voice, descriptive of the creation of the birds. 
The eagle, the lark, the turtle-dove, and the nightingale 
are taken as the types of the feathered tribes, and the 
strain of the melody, alternately bo'd, lively, and tender, 
is finely adapted to their different characters, while it is 
blended with charming instrumental passages imitative 
of the rapid flight of the eagle, the lively notes of the 
lark, the cooing of the dove, and the sweet but cheerful 
song of the nightingale, when 

No grief affected yet her breast, 


Nor to a mournful tale were tuned 
Her soft enchanting lays. 


In the first part of the oratorio we have descriptive 
music in all its grandeur ; in this exquisite air we have 
it in all its beauty. In the movements which follow, the 
orchestra describes, in a similar way, the different ani- 
mals, as they are mentioned by the voices, but not always 
with so happy an effect, because the imitations have 
sometimes a quaint and even comic character, inconsist- 
ent with the gravity of the subject. In the fine trio, 
** Most beautiful appear,”’ while the bass voice sings the 
words, ‘* Upheaved from the deep, the immense Leviathan 
sports on the foaming wave,” the lashing of the water 
by the animal's tail is imitated by some whisking passages 
on the double bass. Then we have the roar of the lion, 
the sudden leaps of the tiger, the galloping of the horse, 
the whirl of the clouds of insects, and the sinuous crawl- 
ing of the reptile. Nothing can be more ingenious than 
these imitative passages, but then th y are amusing, 
which nothing ought to be in a work of this exalted 
class. The creation of man is the subject of an air for 
the tenor voice, of divine majesty and beauty. In the 
opening of the air, the melody is broad, open, and full 
of dignity, but in the latter part, descriptive-of woman, 


grace and loveliness, The chorus, ‘‘ Achieved is the glo- 
rious work,” is a fugue, worked up with consummate 
skill and very powerful effect. 

In the third part, the duets between Adam and Eve 
are full of tenderness and passion. Nothing can be 
finer than the conception of the orisons of the happy 
pair ascending to heaven, and being joined by the choral 
hymns of the angels; but we have never heard it satis- 
factorily conveyed in the performance of the piece. Suf- 
ficient care is not taken to refine and etherialize these 
celestial Bounds; they are always too corporeal and 
earthly. This, probably, can not be altogether avoided ; 
but, by making some change in the disposition of the 
chorus, and selecting the most delicate voices, a near ap- 
proach might be made to the design of the composer. 
The whole is concluded by a noble chorus, consisting of 
an andante movement in plain counterpoint, followed by 
a masterly fugue. It has not, however, grandeur enough 
to form a climax to the great work which it terminates; 
for it is not only surpassed by the chorus at the end of 
the first part, but is at least equaled by several others. 


It would be more impressive if it were less elaborate, and 


consisted more of great masses of harmony. 


THE CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

Our readers will have heard of the pro- 
posed musical festival to come off in May, 
1873, in Cincinnati. This interesting fact 
is not therefore news to them, but we will 
try to present the details of the enterprise 
as far as it has gone, with such suggestions 
for future action as may seem proper. 

Only those who have been engaged in a 
public affair of this kind, can know how 
much of time, careful thought, and serious 
deliberation are needed in the preliminary 
plans, for upon them depend the vital 
question of success. A mistake in the be- 
ginning is damaging unto the end, and we 
can not too highly commend the authors 
of this festival that they have proceeded 
cautiously, and made sure of their footing, 
each step they have taken. 

Theodore Thomas, the master of musical 
leaders, gladly accepted the baton of musi- 
cal director. We say gladly, because Mr. 
Thomas knew that the gentlemen who 
were interested in this matter fully sym- 
pathized with him in what should consti- 
tute the character of the music to be per- 
formed, and in the spirit with which the 
whole undertaking was to be conducted, 
and he was happy to identify himself with 
a musical event which would mark an im- 
portant, perhaps until now the most im- 
portant place in the history of music in 
America. Upon the occasion of Thomas, 
visit to Cincinnati in October, there was a 
crystallization of all the forms of organiza- 
tion. An executive committee had already 
been chosen, composed of citizens of: Cim- 
cinnati, well known for their musieal 
knowledge and business capacity. A finance 
committee had been actively engaged, and 
a guarantee fund, that bone and marrow, 
sinew and blood of business affairs, had 
been raised; and the announcement went 
forth that the singing societies of America 
were invited to take part in a musical 
festival in the first week of May, 1873. 








by your decision. 
The Creation and The Seasons are both generally desig- 





the composer seems to have exhausted the power of mu- 
sical sounds to convey the most enchanting images of 
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appointed “ official agent” for the festival, 
and that able gentleman is in correspond- 
ence with the thousand and one societies 
who are making up their minds to take 
part in this splendid entertainment. Cir- 
culars, which will be found in this number 
of the Visitor, have been issued, and to 
them we call the earnest attention of our 
readers. The minutize of information is 
given in these circulars. Of course, at 
this time it is rather difficult for Mr. 
Thomas to give complete programmes of 
each of the six days’ performance, but 
enough has been told to give assurance 
of the rich and popular character of the 
music to be rendered. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE, 


What remains to be done depends in a 
good measure upon the public, and there 
is no lack of encouragement and fine en- 
thusiasm. It comes to us from all sides. 
Not only are the people of Cincinnati 
thoroughly enlisted, but from all the cities 
of the West have come expressions of 
hearty accord in the success of the Western 
Musical Festival. To our readers, whether 
in Cincinnati or elsewhere, we have words 
of counsel. If you are able to sing, co- 
operate actively with the singing society in 
your neighborhood. If there is no society 
near you, it is time there was; so at once set 
about organizing a choral society, and put 
yourselves in communication with theagent 
for the festival. Thus when the spring 
time comes, with its soft winds and birds 
and flowers, like these good and gentle in- 
fluences of nature, you also will join your 
voices in the festival, in singing noble an- 
thems to the glory of God and His works. 


VALUE OF MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 








The mathematician who attempts to com- 
pute the actual value of true musical ed- 
ucation must give up his task in disgust, 
for it is beyond the power of figures to 
compute. It can only be estimated by the 
benefits which follow its possession. To 
the individual it is of incalculable value, as 
it develops feelings and faculties which im- 
prove the heart, refine the taste, and ele- 
vate the standard of character. All per- 
sons are not blessed with rare musical tal- 
ent, but to a certain extent all are possess- 
ed of a natural love of music, and to that 
extent are capable of musical instruction. 
True, there are those who know no such 
treasure, minds whose capabilities are so 
distorted by selfishness and inaction, that 
the beauty and excellence of pure aspira- 
tions can never influence them; but they 
are extremely few, and very seldom met 
with. 

Who would attempt to estimate the value 
of music in the family circle! Many a 


man and woman, no matter how many 








winter snows and summer heats may have 
fallen upon their heads, will unhesitatingly 
admit that the first noble impulses of their 
young natures sprung up at the bidding of 
the silent, yet potent influence of music, 
made around the family hearthstone. Bar- 
ren, indeed, must be the life who felt not 
the magic effect of sainted voices in child- 
hood. Parents who are not singers owe it 
to their children that they be musically in- 
structed. 

Besides the esthetic and moral reasons 
for the practice of music, another strong 
point may be urged: its wonderful influence 
upon physical health. Many who have 
yielded to throat disease, and finally died of 
consumption, might have been saved by a 
careful and judicious exercise of the vocal 
organs. Many persons pass through life 
impeded and greatly annoyed by the want 
of that delicacy of eye and hand that early 
instrumental practice would have devel- 
oped. The gentle influence of sweet sounds 
soothes the irritable nerves, banishes im- 
pure and idle thoughts, and greatly dimin- 
ishes itsinnate tendency. It was doubtless 
this idea that justified the remark, “ Let 
me make the ballads of a country, and I 
care not who makes the laws.” 


CHURCH CHOIRS. 








In a late number of the Independent ap- 
pears a lively article from the pen of 
Rey. F. De Witt Talmadge, on the most 
effective manner of killing congregational 
singing, a work which, he says, has been 
going on for twenty years. He protests 
against inflicting such a soy ape death, 
and gives a couple of rules by which the 
act can be accomplished in a comparatively 
short time. Hesays: “If you are going to 
kill a snake, kill it thoroughly, and do not 
let it keep on wagging its tail till sundown. 
Congregational singing is a nuisance, any- 
how, to many of the people. It interferes 
with their comfort. It offends their taste. 
It disposes their nose to flexibility in the 
upward direction. It is too democratic in 
its tendency. Down with congregational 
singing, and let us haveno more of it.” 

The reverend humorist suggests, as the 
first step, to have only such tunes as the 
people can notsing. Some choirs are gen- 
erous enough to sing one tune which the 
people know, but he insists that this is not 
the correct thing to do, as it leaves a hanh- 
ering among them after other tunes, and is 
apt to put them in search of a place where 
the bars are down, that they may break 
into theclover pasture. But if all the tunes 
are new, there will be notemptation. They 
will take the tune as an inextricable conun- 
drum, and giveitup. Besides that, Pisgah, 
Ortonville, and Brattle Street are old fash- 
ioned. They did very well in their day. 
Our fathers were simple-minded people, 











and the tunes fitted them. But our fathers 
are gone, and they ought to have taken 
their baggage with them. 

Another rule suggested, is that of hiring 
irreligious choirs to sing the praises of the 
Lord. Theatrical singers are not engaged 
Sundays, and their services can be secured 
at reasonable rates. Go to the green-room 
after the “ Black Crook” is over, and secure 
your Prima Donna Soprano Mlle. Squin- 
telle, from the Grand Opera House, Paris; 
Signor Bomtastani, Basso Buffo, from the 
Royal Italian Opera, and Herr Carl Schnei- 
dervine, first Baritone of His Majesty's 
Theater, Berlin. Then, after the solemn 
service is over, weare favored with exquisite 
snatches from Verdi's “'Trovatore,’ Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,” and Offenbach’s 
“La Belle Hellene.” 

The writer closes his article by saying : 
“If after three months of taking these two 
prescriptions, the congregational singing is 
not thoroughly dead, send me a letter di- 
rected to my name, with the title of O. F. 
M. (Old Fogy in Music), and I will, on the 
receipt thereof, write another prescription, 
which I am sure will kill it dead as a door- 
nail, and that is the deadest thing in all 
history.” 


TRAGEDY IN MODERN TIMES. 





Every manager in America, and every 
observing play-goer, knows that people will 
not support tragedy as they used to do. 
Numerous reasons have been given for this 
state of affairs, but probably the best ex- 
planation is this: Life itself, in modern 
times, has become sufficiently tragical, with- 
out going to the theater to see such repre- 
sentations, which, in a majority of cases, find 
counterparts in real life. The daily press 
teems with material for the playwright, 
who has only to arrange it into scenes and 
acts, when a tragedy, bloody enough for the 
bloodiest, iscreated. Our northern nations 
have become more skeptical, introspective, 
and moody. What they need is more 
laughter when theday isdone. Hard work 
is now the fashion of life, and the tensely- 
strung nerves demand relaxation when the 
toil is over. Tragedy, instead of relaxing 
brings a fresh demand upon the o’er- 
wrought senses and sensibilities. The peo- 
ple of three centuries ago were gay and 
frivolous compared with the present popu- 
lation of our great cities. Life has become 
serious enough without the addition of 
Hamlet's melancholy, Othello’s anguish, or 
the agonistic sobbings of Mrs. Haller and 
Madame Vine. True, some of the most 
popular stories of Dickens are full of hu- 
man sorrow, but they show those sorrows 
floating into light at last, not ending in 
agony and despair. The public crave a 
cheerful entertainment and a happy end- 
ing. Hence it is that the worthless sensa- 
tional plays of the day flourish so tropically. 
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Villainy only dies, and virtue is rewarded, 
so that all is lovely at last. 

The time has come when Shakesperian 
tragedy does not ‘“‘ draw,” unless the lead- 
ing roles are represented by acknowledged 
first-class ability. Edwin Booth never 
plays to empty seats; Barrett, Bandmann, 
and Janauschek do at times, though sel- 
dom. The modern stage is in a peculiar 
condition in this countrv, more so than at 
any time in its history. The people have 
learned to ask too much of actors, and be- 
come dissatisfied if their expectations are 
not fully met. Particularly is this the case 
with tragedy. Americans are fast becom 
ing, in their own minds at least, a nation- 
of critics, and the present is the transition 
state, the danger of which is not understood, 
or, if understood, is neglected by the 
masses. When America becomes to the 
drama what the Augustan age was to lit- 
erature, then every play-goer may consider 
himself a critic, and treat actors and plays 
accordingly; but that golden time is at 
least a century ahead of us. 

In the meantime it would be better both 
for actors and lookers-on of tragedy, if the 
latter awarded the former all the credit 
that isdue. Probably no age inthe world’s 
history has produced more or better trage- 
dians than the present, few though they 
be. Let Ruskin rant as he will, he may 
search in vain for facts controverting this 
assertion. Booth, Barrett, Bandmann, 
Ristori, Janauschek, Seebach and Scott- 
Siddons are a credit to the century. 





GERMAN OPERA. 


The Fabbri German opera company con- 
tinue in San Francisco, and have recently 
appeared in “ Martha.” The News Letter, 
speaking of the performance, has the fol- 
lowing: ‘Mme. Fabbri looked as though 
she had arrived overland, and had hastily 
smartened herself up with the first piece 
of finery she could snatch out of her trunk, 
yet she sang the ‘last rose’ very well in- 
deed ; but the illusion of the gay, merry 
Englishwoman was destroyed when one 
looked at her.” 





THE CINCINNATI HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This organization gave a rehearsal at 
College Hall, November 1lth, at which a 
few invited friends were present, in prepa- 
ration for their concert given at the Cen- 
tral Christian Church on the 19th. The oc- 
casion was one of much pleasure to the 
few who were fortunate enough to gain ad- 
mittance. The Thanksgiving Anthem— 
Third Mass of Haydn—with solos by Mrs. 
Appleton and Mr. Weatherel, was first re- 
hearsed. After this, four of the artists of 
the new Cincinnati Orchestra (George 
Brand, leader, and Louis Ballenberg, man- 
ager), George Brand, first violin; J. Bloom, 





second violin; John Broekhoven, viola, 
and Wm. Geisselbrecht, violoncello, per- 
formed Beethoven's quartette in C minor. 
Their performance was never excelled by 
any quartette in this city. In every point 
in which criticism could be exercised—in 
bowing and accenting, and in every shade 
of touch, they challenged criticism, and 
excited the admiration of their critical 
audience. The Harmonic is one of the 
institutions of the city, in which a justi- 
fiable pride is felt. 

The society has, this season, received 
more additions to its singing members 
than for several years past, and applica- 
tions for membership are made in large 
number on every rehearsal night. In view 
of the fact that this society will probably 
take an important part in the musical fes- 
tival of next May, these applications are 
likely to be increased. In obedience to an 
article in the new by-laws of the Harmonic 
Society, the “Committee of Examination 
and Reception” consists of ladies as well 
as gentlemen. An innovation and asen- 
sible improvement. 


@-«—> 


THE BOSTON FIRE. 





He who has not heard of the burning out 
of the business heart of Boston, on the 9th 
and 10th of November, has not read the 
papers. Taking it for granted that the 
calamitous event is known almost the 
world over, we do not present an account 
of it. 

While the great fire of Chicago settled 
heavily upon’ musical merchandise, de- 
stroying hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in value, and producing a commotion 
among musical people having no counter- 
part in history, we do not understand that 
any such disaster has fallen upon the in- 
terest at Boston. No music houses were 
burned, so far as we have heard, so that 
no loss is entailed. Damage to the trade 
arises from the temporary cessation of 
business, but that will be comparatively 
nothing. The theaters were closed for a 
week and were then reopened, probably 
losing little by the intermission. 





DOES MUSIC TEACHING PAY. 


Yes, in some cases; no, in others. It 
always pays when it should, and otherwise 
when itshould not. That is, earnest, thor- 
ough, conscientious teachers are never at a 
discount or out of employment. Those 
who teach for money alone sometimes are, 
and should be. Those who are most en- 
thusiastically fond of music—those to whom 
the sweet sounds of melody and the grand 
combinations of harmonyare elements in 
which they find their highest enjoyment— 
will never lack for lucrative situations, or 
fall below the standard of true intellectual 
worth. 











This ingenuous love for the true and the 
beautiful in music, while it improves the 
understanding, confers upon the teacher 
the power of reaching the hearts of others, 
and awakening in them similar emotions. 
The influence thus brought to bear upon 
susceptible natures is by no means limited 
to personal association; it permeates the 
entire social fabric; it sweetens toil; re- 
pays our efforts all along the path of life; is 
just fitted for our gayer moods, and in our 
solitude inspires with holy and solemn 
thoughts. Teachers thus endowed, whether 
male or female, are never idle, and have 
enough to do. With such, it pays to teach 
music and alwayswill. Those not thus en- 
dowed, even though they have a consider- 
able degree of talent, had better retire to 
the anvil or the loom, for the world of mu- 
sic has no use for them as teachers. 


A VALUABLE ART DISCOVERY. 


In the National Museum at Naples has 
been discovered “A Treatise on Minia- 
ture (Illuminated) Painting,” which treats 
of the art generally, of the preparation of 
colors, the laying on: of gold, and other 
technical matters. It is believed that this 
treatise, which dates from the fourth cen- 
tury, has never been printed, and is not to 
be found in any catalogue. 











CINCINNATI PERSONALS. 





—The services of Prof. J. M..Barringer can be pro- 
cured asconvention and singing school teacher, on ap- 
plication to John Church & Co. 


—Miss Jennie Sullivan leaves early this month for 
New York city. Cincinnati will lose one ef her finest 
singers. 

—It gives us great pleasure to notice the growing 
popularity of Mr. Jasiewicz with our citizens. He is a 
gentleman and a musician of very fine abilities, and a 
very successful teacher, and as a director and accompa- 
nist, has no superior in the West. 

—Prof. Andre, one of our finest pianists, has just pur- 
chased one of Weber's fine grands. As a musician and 
teacher, Prof. A. has few equals, and no superiors in the 
West, and we are pleased to know that he is appreciated 
by our citizens. He is the professor in « harge of the 
piano and organ department at the Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory of Music, which is in a most flourishingcondition. 

—Mr. Pallat, who was so pleasantly known in musical 
circles last winter, has been spending the summer in his 
native city of Wiesbaden, where he las assisted at the 
celebrated ‘‘ Subscription Concerts,’’ which form an im- 
portant feature of the season’s entertainment at that 
celebrated German watering-place. Mr. Pallat has re- 
turned to Cincinnati, perhaps for a permanent residence. 

—In our notices of the paintings on exhibition at our 
late Exposition, by a mistake of the printer, the fol- 
lowing notice was left out : 

We were particularly pleased with a series of water- 
color drawings from the brush of Mr. Will P. Noble. 
They are racy, powerful, romantic, and artistic 
specimens of water-color, and showing in each facilities 
that any artist ought to glory in. They are all marked 
by a breadth of treatment not often found in such 
small subjects, and are treated with such warmth, vigor 
and minuteness that one can well imagine he sees the 
original before him. There is no evidence of close, pain, 
ful work, such as often strikes us in many paintings. On 
the contrary, there is a sense of space and atmosphere 
which entirely dissipates all idea of limited space. Mr. 
Noble is a thorough astist, and one of whom Cincinnati 
has just cause to feel proud. 
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He has also extraordinary power in the manipulation 
of color as a portrait painter in oil. With no idiosyn- 
cracies, affectations, or mannerisms, he produces flesh- 
tints that are pure nature—browned with the russet hue 
gained from exposure to sun, wind, or other climatic in- 
fluences. 

His grasp of expression in portraiture is less a matter 
of art than of intuitive perception. 

He catches the temperamental and character signifi- 
cance of a face, and avoids the fleeting and temporary 
changes which occasion may create, with a prescience 
and far-sightedness that are simply a marvel. 

He gathers upon his canvas tle soul-meaning which a 
life has stamped upon a face, and depicts thereon the 
culmination and conclusion of the completed being. 

In his portraits one reads the man or woman, stripped 
clean of the accidental and temporary influences which 
produce fluctuations and changes in expression, and 
limned as he or she appears in the memories of those 
who know and love them best. 

A great deal ‘sina name. Some men are so rich that 
they gain all credit, even for taste. Passed through the 
crucible of Croesus’ purse, a rag would come out a green- 
back, and a sixpence a sovereign. However, it is a pity 
that the auction system can not be of as great service to 
the artist who wants money as to the millionaire who 
sells to cull. He makes you pay in order that he may 
have &pace upon his walls for pictures, not of native 
growth, but of foreign selection. This is a nice theme 
to hack away at, but will it do any good to pur-ue it? 
The world is under the thumb of the successful, and 
merit, like prophecy, has no home market for its wares. 
In this connection rises a question: Have we a real 
American school of art, or, more properly, have we an 
American taste? Foreign pictures are desirable; but 
would it not be well to employ the pencils of such men 
as we could mention, home born and bred, and give them 
fair prices for their best works. Make them careful by 
giving them enough to live on while they were employ- 
ing their skill and conscience. It is hard to make them 
simply the support of the frame-makers and paint- 
sellers. 

—Miss Jane Coombs made a brief visit in this city 
during the early part of November. The Commercial, 
referring to this lady, says: ‘‘ Cincinnatians will be 
pleased to hear that this accomplished and beautiful 
American lady and actress has just closed the most 
brilliant engagement of the season in St. Louis and 
Memphis. The press of both cities are loud in their 
praise of what this favorite artiste has done to elevate 
the drama, appearing, as she did, in a round of the best 
plays in the English language, and rendering the lead- 
ing roles in such a way as to nightly carry by storm the 
iutelligent and fashionable audiences which greeted her. 
We regret to learn that Miss Coombs’ engagements do 
not include an early appearance here, but hope that she 
may favor us before the close of the season.” 


—_ 





POPULAR FALLACIES PROPERLY HARMONIZED. 
No. III.—** WHat 1s WortnH Doing, 1s Worth WELL 
Dorne.”’ 


There is no end to applications of this homely maxim. 
It is used not only to the common affairs of every-day 
life, but is fastened on to the sciences and arts; and to 
nothing more frequently than to music. 

Many persons of limited time and means fear or hesi- 
tate to study it, because they reason thus: 

**T have not time or opportunity to learn anything 
but simple music. If I had the leisure to study the 
masters, Beethoven, and Handel, and Mendelssohn, and 
could follow them through all the intricacies of their 
wonderful conceptions, it would be something worth do- 
ing, and worth well doing, tuo; but to be able only to 
sit down and play some easy, simple melodies, would ap- 
pear so puerile and very foolish for a grown person, es- 
pecially after middle life. It would be like reading a 
primer, or the story of ‘Little Goody Two-Shoes,’ or 
* Mother Goose’s Melodies.’ ”’ 

There is truly a just comparison between reading 
music and reading anything else, for music has justly 
been styled the “language of the passions.”’ 

Let us follow out the analogy. Suppose you have not 
the leisure to read understandingly the grand poems of 
Milton, would you therefore comé to the conclusion that 
it was not worth your while to read at all? 





‘*Mother Goose” are very absurd in the hands of an 
adult; still how much that is truly beautiful and sub- 
lime in literature is yet so simple and easy of compre- 
hension that a little child can grasp its meaning. Take, 
for example, the story of the prodigal son, or that of 
Joseph and his brethren. Who can listen unmoved to 
the announcement, ‘I am Joseph; doth my father yet 
live?”? This example is given as e plus unum of the num- 
ber of compositions at once simple and easy of compre- 
hension, which do not, nevertheless, pall upon the taste, 
no matter what the age or culture. 

The same holds good equally with music. There is a 
vast deal of puerile trash, corresponding in elevation to 


**Hickery, dickery doek, 
The mouse ran up the clock,”’ 


that will only serve to amuse children, and must, of 
course, be laid aside when the time comes to put away 
childish things. There is also a great quantity of music 
at once chaste, easy, simple, beautiful, of which the ear 
never becomes satiated. 

It is then, we think, worth doing, to learn to play easy 
music, even if you never expect to attain to anything 
beyond, just as it might be worth while to build a neat 
little cottage, if you possessed not the means to build a 
castle. 

It is worth well doing, too, and it is far more desirable 
to be able to play smoothly, and with proper expression, 
a simple melody, than to stumble through an intricate 
piece, which you have not acquired the power to execute. 
And to this end let the scholar, or the guardian of the 
scholar, see that a competent teacher is employed, not a 
mere tyro, whose range of vision extends over a few ill- 
assorted music sheets, but one who is thoroughly versed 
in the art. Such a one will regard the means required 
to attain the desired end; will know the different au- 
thors, and their peculiar merits, and see that valuable 
time is not wasted in playing the ephemeral trash which 
is afloat in the musical world, whose only merit seems to 
be that the words and music are perfectly adapted to each 
other. 

The formation of a correct taste is of the bighest im- 
portance, and this is one of the chief objects of musical 
culture. It enables one to appreciate and understand 
the performances of others, to enjoy with greater zest 
a concert or other musical entertainment, and to be able 
to judge and censure sensibly concerning the merits of 
the artists. It istrue, indeed, that ‘ what is worth doing 
is worth well doing,’ but well does not necessarily mean 
‘on a grand scale.” 





HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Two notable representatives of the stage have visited 
Cincinnati since the last Vistror went to press—Mr. 
John E. Owens «und Mr. Lawrence P. Barrett. The 
month opened wi h th: former at Pike’s Opera House, 
before crowded auditoriums. It would be a pleasure to 
write a stronger encomium upon Mr. Owens than has 
ever yet been written, but when the subject has been 
exhausted by critics of both worlds it seems futile to at- 
tempt the task, pleasing as it would be to accomplish. 
That |.e stands among the first comedians of this or any 
age must be acknowledged, and the fact that he is an 
American becomes a svurc: of unbounded gratification 
to his countrymen. As a representative of the origi- 
nal, genuine, and only Yankee, Owens is without an 
equal. His engagement here was successfu'. 

Mr. Barrett opened a season of tragedy and high com- 
edy at Wood’s Theater, on the 11th, and in spite of the 
prevailing epidemic among horses, compelling theater- 
go-rs to come on foot,a most generous patronage was 
awarded him throughout his stay of two weeks. ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” ‘* Rosedale,’’ ** Man O’Airlie,”? “‘ Jul'us Casar,’’ 
and others of Mr. Barrett’s repertoire were presented 
to delighted audiences. The coming actor made a de- 
cided addition to his already large list of admirers in 
this city. He is a finished actor of great ability, and 
has a bright future before him. His ‘‘ Eliot Grey” has 
improved, if anything, since last season, owing to the 
addition of one or tWo delicate shadings and some ju- 
dicious pruning. It is as pleasant a perfoi mance as 
one often sees, and deserves its unfailing popularity. 

Oliver Doud Byron, with a number of sensational 
hotch potches, played at Wood’s during the first of the 








Let it be granted that a primer or the stories of | Pantomime Troupe. Byron is on» of the best of per- 


| formers in his line. He isearnestand workshard. Mrs. 

Byron is a valuable assistant and an actress of fair 
| ability. 

The peerless 

MORLACCHI, 

the queen of the ballet, will open at Pike’s for three 
nights only, December 30th ; matinee, New Year’s day, 
Mr. Lloyd, thankful for the libe al patronage bestowed 
on her recent engagement, has determined to make this 
one doubly attractive. The enchanting play of ‘‘ Em- 
eralda” will be produced, with new ballet costumes, and 
new scenery painted expressly for this occasion. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 

A few days after the 1st ult., our people were pleasingly 
startled with the announcement that a brief season of 
opera was to be inaugurated at Pike’s, November 4th, 
and tocontinue through the week, by Grov-r's English 
and German Opera Company. Inst:ad of opera the 
first night, a concert, intended to show t e full strength 
of the company, was given, of which t e following is 
the programme : 


Conductor, Carlo Patti. Accompanist, Prof. Benja- 
min Owens. 


PART I, 
1. Overture—* Tell ’’ (Rossini)—Grand Orchestra. 
2. Tenor Aria—** Beware” (Perring—J. Brookhouse 


Bowler. 
3. Ballad—*t Apart ’’ (J. R. Th mas)—Z-lda Seguin. 
4. Violin Solo—‘*‘ Souvenir de Bellini ’—Carlo Patti. 

, 5. Cavatina—‘ Linda” (Donizetti)—Signora Nully 

ieris. 

6. Grand Finale—Third Act ‘*‘ Martha’’—Zelda Se- 
guin, Marie Z igler, Brookhouse Bowler, Carl Bernard, 
and Carl Formes. 


PART II. 
1. Waltz—*‘* Blue Danube ” (Strauss)—Grand Orches- 


"2. Ballad—‘‘ Messina,’’ new (Campani)—Zelda S-- 
guin. 

3. Miserere—‘‘ Trovatore ” (Verdi)—Carl B-rnard, Ma 
rie Zeigler, and Chorus. 

4. O ’Iris—‘* Magic Flute” (Mozart)—Carl Formes 
and Male Chorus. 

— Solo—‘‘ Fanttisie’’ (Romberg)—Carl 
6. Grand Aria—‘‘ Trovatore ” (Verdi)—Carl Bernard. 
7. Finale—Anvil Chorus, from ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ by the 

entire Great Chorus and Orchestra. 

Mrs. Seguin rather carried off the honors of the occasion. 
She is just as fresh and charming as ever, although she 
appears to better advantage in opera, where she has an 
op; ortunity to display her supe b acting, than in the 
concert. Mr. Carlo Patti, brother of Adelina and Car- 
lotta, who officiated as director, achieved a decided suc- 
cess in his violin solo. He is an exceedingly brilliant 
and graceful player, and was awarded an enthusiastic 
encore. J. Brookhouse Bowler sang ‘‘ Beware,” and was 
called out for a 8s cond ballad. Signora Nully Pieris 
was also drawn out a second time. In closing t e first 
pait, the finale of th third act of ‘‘ Martha” was given 
with fine effect, the full chorus and orchestra accom- 
panying the quartette of Mrs. Seguin, Marie Zeigler, 
Brookhouse Bowler, and Carl Formes. 

Tue programme for the rest of the weeek was as fol- 
lows: Tuesday, Martha; Wednesday, Il Trovatore ; Thurs- 
day, Bohemian Girl ; Friday, The Jewess ; Saturday, Trova- 
tore and Martha. Mrs. Seguin electrified everybody. 
Alone, as well as in the concerted p eces, she bore herself 
with her usual dignity and spirit in acting, while her 
singing was up to the best «f her very high standard. 
Cincinnati people will long remember the pleasure they 
have enjoyed in listening, from time to time, to the 
singing of this sterling artist. Mrs. Seguin received 
very marked expressions of favor from the audience and 
was frequently encored. 

Among other characters assumed, Mr. J. Brookhouse 

Bowler appeared in what is considered his best role— 

that of Thaddeus. His voice, not always great in 

volume, was generally sweet and clea , and in the ‘Fair 

Land of Poland,’’ he sent a tidal wave of enthusiasm 

through the audience that ebbe and fil,»wed again until 

he was compelled to repeat. 

Mr. Edward Seguin, as Devilshoof, was quite equal to 

his well-known ability in that char cter. He tairly 

took the audience by storm by departure from the text 
in t):e scene where he enters Arlina’s aj artment, and ex- 
poses his want of familiarity with civiliz d life b. using 
face powder on his shoes, and lovking curiou-ly at the 
books aud other articles in the room. Taking a book he 





month, and was followed by Moffitt and Bartholomew's 


advanced to the footlights, 'ooked at the pages a moment, 
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and read the title, ‘‘ What I Know About Farming.” It 
was so irresistibly droll, so delicate and timely a suge 
gestion of a popular |! umor. that, in spite of the artistic 
sin, there was no technical goose present to rebuke it. 
Everybody laughed, and laughed a ain. Horace Greeley 
himself woul have laughed at it. 

Mr. Gustavus Hall was well received and was heartily 
a:plauded throughout the week. Mr. Walter Birch ac- 
quitted himself well, and made himself a favorite at 
once. Mrs. Fanny Simonson was unfortunate in being 
afflicted with a severe cold, which prevented her from 
appearing at her best. Carl Bernard met every expec- 
tation and won merited applause at each appearance. 
The orchestra and chorus were both large and good, 
giving entire satisfaction. The audiences of the week 
were elegant and generous in numbers. It is much to 
be regretted that the season could not have been pro- 
longed. 


The farewell complimentary testimonial to Miss 
Jennie Sullivan, at Pike's Opera House, November 14th, 
was gratifyingly successful, despite attending adverse 
circumstances. The Cincinnati Quartette Club contrib- 
uted largely, singing an ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ arranged by Ja- 
siewicz, and other pieces. 

This was the first opportunity we have had of hearing 
this new organization in public. It is a decided suc- 
cess, and reflects great credit on Mr. Jasiewicz, their 
director. We think the tenor could be improved some- 
what. Mr. Jasiewicz’s accompaniments were played 
with much elegance and feeling, and were the theme of 
universal admiration. 

Mixs Sullivan was a little hoarse, but acquitted her- 
self splendidly in ‘‘La Giardiniera,’’ in Abt’s duet, 
‘*What Makes the Spring?’’ with her brother, T. J. 
Sullivan, and in Rossini’s duet, ‘‘ Quis est Homo,” with 
Adam Wilson. Messrs. Sullivan ‘(basso) and Helme- 
camp (tenor) contributed to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. So did Mr. H. J. Schonacker, of Indianapolis, on 
the piano, interpreting with great spirit two composi- 
tions of ‘‘ Reckanosch.’’ He (Schonacker) was particu- 
larly fortunate in rendering ‘‘ Love’s Dying Dream,” 
one of his own compositions. The greatest applause of 
the evening was drawn out by the singing of Miss Anna 
Dumphy, of Mrs. Seguin’s favorite, ‘‘ Voi Che,” from 
** Marriage of Figaro.” Miss Dumphy had her splendid 
contralto under good command, and she sang with clear- 
ness, force, and spirit, delighting the audience. Cin- 
cinnati can scarcely afford to lose any of her musicians, 
and the regret at Miss Sullivan’s departure is universal. 
We shall expect her back from New York, however, 
after a season, when she will shed still greater luster 


upon the city. 
RUBINSTEIN. 


The musical treat of the season promises to be the 
Rubinstein concert, beginning Monday evening, the 
9th inst., at Pike’s, giving three concerts and a matinee. 
Manager Grau, who has not favored us in some time, 
announces for this occasion the first appearance of ‘‘ the 
greatest living pianist,” Anton Rubinstein; Henri 
Wieniawski, the great violin virtuoso, who is regarded 
as ‘‘ the only rival to the memory of Paganini;’’ Mile. 
Louise Liebhart, who is said to ‘‘ have gained distinction 
as the most popular ballad and lieder singer of the lead- 
ing London concerts ;’’ Mile. Louise Ormeni, a favorite 
contralto from the leading opera houses of Italy ; and 
M. L. Rembielinski, accompanist. 


THE PATTI-MARIO CONCERTS, 
on the 20th, 21st, and 23d of last month, n twithstand- 
ing everybody was compelled to walk, were well pat- 
ronized. The public at large became possessed of an 
idea that Signor Mario was so entirely broken down in 
voice as to render listening to his singing more produc- 
tive of pain than pleasure. But Signor Mario proved to 
be in no such straits. Onthe contrary, his singing had 
at times much of its old charm of expression and fire’ 
and it was never objectionable save when he boldly tried 
todotoo much. Now and then he sang with a power, a 
passion, and a fervor that surprised us, and it was difficult 
for the moment to believe that we had not the Mario of 
old with us. Atall events, no heed what inroads time 
has made upon his once superb voice, he is still a great 
artist, and such he will always remain. Mlle. Carlotta 
Patti surprised every one by her wonderful triumphs in 
the way of execution. Such staccato singing, such clear 
arpeggios, trills, and brilliant fiorituri of every descrip- 
tion, thrown off with consummate ease and certainty of 








intonation and execution, have rarely been heard here. 
Mlle, Teresa Carreno’s piano playing also deserves the 
warmest praise. She plays with great fire and senti- 
ment, and her execution is remarkably true, clear, and 
distinct. There is nothing of trickery about her meth- 
od; allis pure and intelligent playing, full of earnest- 
ness of purpose and artistic enthusiasm, with the excep- 
tion of a little too much fire. Of M. Emile Sauret we 
cap speak of only in terms that will admit of no 
superlatives. He isa great artist, a thorough master 
of his instrument, and destined to take the highest rank 
among the virtuosi of his day. In pvint of technique we 
have had no player here for years equal tohim. All 
that he needs is that thoughtfulness and breadth of 
style that maturity alone can give him, and these must 
inevitably come to so earnest a student and so enthusi- 
astic an artist. To us, his playing has been the main 
feature of these concerts, and it has been a pleasure not 
only to listen to him, but to pay our meed of praise and 
justice to his surpassing talents. We trust we have not 
heard the last of M. Sauret for the season, and we will 
not take farewell of these concerts without thanking M. 
Strakosch for the gratification he has afforded us by in- 
troducing so fine an artist to our notice. Miss Cary’s voice 
has greatly improved since last season. She is a great 
favorite here, and deservedly so. We can not commend, 
her taste too highly in her selection of ballads for her 
encores. Aside from her fine artistic qualities, she is a 
true, kind-hearted, noble woman. She recently displayed 
an amount of consideration, care,and kind-heartedness 
which will endear her to many a family whose members 
have reason to feel thankful for her kindness. At the 
time of the recent railroad accident at which 'M. Stra- 
kosch and several persons were injured, some of them 
very seriously, Miss Cary, who escaped unhurt, made 
herself prominent by the coolness and assiduity with 
which she endeavored to relieve the sufferings of the 
bruised and wounded. One poor fellow, who was nearly 
crushed to death among the broken debris, has especial 
reason to be thankful to her; for she not only assisted 
him by those little acts of kindness which come natural 
to a woman, but she took off her shawl and outer wrap- 
pers in order that the wounded man might be kept 
warm, although she herself was thus subject:d to the 
inclemency of the temperature. 





Aside from the t-rief opera season of the Patti-Mario 
concert and the Sullivan comp] mentary concert, both 
mentione! elsewhere in this number of the Visitor, 
Cincinnati has been favored w th but few musical events 
this month. 

One of the most pleasant concerts ever given in Cin- 
c nnati, was that given toa large audience at the Church 
of th: Redeemer, October 3lst, whic!) was not only 
memorable fo: its excellence, but because it was the 
first occasion in which the Cincinnati Quartet Club 
has appeared before the public. Th club is compo-ed 
as follows: J. C. McLaughlin, first tenor; A. W. New- 
hall, second tenor; George Newhall, baritone, and W. 
T. Tyrrel, basso. It has been «rganized but « short 
time, but has already reached a perfection which war- 
rants us in saying that itis the best quartet c.ub Cin- 
cinnati hax ever had. The singers are all ar ists of un- 
usual excellence, their voices accurd well, and their sev- 
e:al performances ou that evening gave the highest sat- 
isfaction to their audience, as the applause which fol- 
lowed their appearance amply demonstrated. 

They were assisted by Miss F. Blanche Baker, Miss 
Lulie Stevens, and Mrs. W. H. Moore. Mrs. Moore 
was unfortunately not in good voice, but her companion 
assistants acquitted themselves most admirably. Miss 
Baker has a full, clear voice of unusual compass, and 
especially fine in the lower register, and very carefully 
cultivated. Miss Stevens, although so young, is not un- 
known to the public, having appeared in one or two 
soirees given by her master. Her voice is exceedingly 
rich, having in it a peculiar element as characteristic as 
the soft, hazy quality of Brignoli’s voice. Her voice is of 
course yet somewhat immature, but with the quality we 
have mentioned, and with « continuation of the careful 
culture already bestowed upon it, there seems no reason 
why Miss Stevens should not become one of our best and 
most popular vocalists.— Enquirer. 

The Orpheus Society opened their new rooms in the 
third story of the Orpheus Hall building, October 30th, 
inaugurating a new era of success with a grand concert 
and ball, admitting only members and invited guests. 

















—It is a pleasure to us to be able to announce the res- 
urrection of the Musical Independent, of Chicago, A year 
ago it was buried in flame and ashes, but now leaps 
forth glorified. Mr. Robert Gold:eck, the well-known 
pianist and composer, has purchased the Independent, 
materia ly improved its appearance, and s ut the No- 
vember number out to herald its resurrection. The , ub- 
lisher announces that as long a: it remains in his hands, 
**it will contain choice contributions from the best 
wr ters. The music will be new, and from the best 
composers. I shall also devote much attention to the 
wants of piano teachers, for which my education and 
experience give me unusual facilities. The independent 
publication of a really artistic musical journal seems to 
me to be a necessity of American musical taste.’’ No 
doubt there is a place for just such a publication; and 
it need not interfere with the field of any other journal 
either. For one we are glad tu welcome back the Inde- 
pendent, and extend to the new editor and proprietor fra- 
ternal greeting, with hearty wishes for its success. 

John T. Ford, of Baltimore, has a picture of Shakes- 
peare, by Thomas Sully, who died recent'y, originally 
painted for the top of the proscenium of the old Chest- 
nut Street Theater, at Philadelphia. 
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CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


CincInNAtI, November 12, 1872. 

The committee for the Cincinnati Musical Festival, to 
be held the first week of May, 1873, request a full report 
from those societies who desire to participate. 

Herewith find a blank, which should be filled up and 
signed by the properly authorized officers, and forwarded 
to the undersigned, on receipt of which a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of the music to be sung will be sent with- 
out charge. 

Societies will be enrolled in the order oftheir letters of 
acceptance. 

Among the works to be given on this occasion are 
Handel's Dettingen Te Deum, Three Motets and Ave 
Verum of Mozart, Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, Schu- 
bert’s Twenty-third Psalm, and Choruses of Schumann, 
Wagner, and others. 

It is of the first importance that work should be com- 
menced immediately, in order to gain that familiarity 
with the selections which will make their rendering sat- 
isfactory to so conscientious a conductor as Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

In the rehearsals, the parts should be practiced singly 
as well as together, and members should take their 
copies home to practice them privately. Where the 
societies are large, there will be advantage in the fre- 
quent meeting of small parties as quartets and double 
quartets. The assistance of an instrument, correctly 
played by a competent performer, will hasten an ac- 
quaintance with the music; but afterward each singer 
should be perfectly confident and accurate in his own 
part, without aid from anyi nstrument. The conductor 
and officers will be held responsible for the perform- 
ance of their socicty. 

In places where the proper material is at hand fora 
society, but no organization exists, this should be 
attended to immediately; taking care to admit none 
who can not read correctly at sight ordinary church 
music, and who will not agree to attend faithfully all 
the rehearsals of the society. The society should num- 
ber at least fifteen, aud the parts should be proportioned 
about as follows: Seven sopranos, six altos, five tenors, 
six basses, 

As the chorus will be large, the greatest accuracy is 
demanded; and in rehearsals singers must accustom 
themselves to watch the conductor's baton. 

We have reasons to believe that arrangements can be 
made with the railroads, by which half-rate tickets can 
be purchased for the Festival. 

A committee of reception will, upon application, aid 
societies in obtaining accommodations at from $1 to $3 
per day. 

The Festival will consist of six performances, begin- 
ning on Tuesday, the 6th, and ending on Friday, the 9th 
day of May ; while Saturday, the lUth, will be devoted 
to a Grand Open Air Concert. 

The Committee earnestly desire that there may be 
such prompt and concerted action as shall make the ~ 
Festival a season of real enjoyment, and a means of aid- 
ing in the great work of elevating the standard of music 
and increasing its influence. 

Please address communications to 

DR. C. C. MILLER, 
ial A 





Offic 
Executive Committee of the Cincinnati Musical Festival.— 
Geo. Ward Nichols, President; Carl A. G. Adae, Vice- 
President ; Bellamy Storer, Jr., Secretary; John Shil- 
lito, Treasurer; John Church, Jr., Geo. W. Jones, 
Daniel B. Pierson. 
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It was very handsom? in Gounod to compose and sing 
}in London on the 15th ult. his new arrangement of 
| ** Maid of Athens,”’ for the benefit of Mrs. Black, for 


¢| whom Lord Byron wrote the original verses in the year 
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—Amy Stanley will soon bring a burlesque troupe over 
from England. | 
—The death is announced of Miss Kate Ward, a fa- | 
vorite actress, at Melbourne, Australia. | 


—Mr. Sothern will make his first appearance at Wal- | 
lack’s as Lord Dundreary. | 

—Miss Charlotte Saunders has returned to the London 
stage, from which she was long absent. 


| 1810. Sixty-two years ago Mrs. Black was in the flush 


of health and on the topmost wave of society. Now 
she is poor, and looks toward the sale of the new melody 
as a source of support in her declining years. 


—At Booth’s Theater, Mr. Boucicault’s play of ‘‘Kerry, 
or Night and Morning,” will be brought out shortly. 
It is, we understand, a one-act piece, neat in construc - 
tion, and telling in effect. The two leading parts in 
** Kerry, or Night and Morning," will be acted by Mr. 
Boucicault and Miss Kate Newton. The next change at 
this theater will shelve ‘‘Arra-na-Pogue,” and replace it 


| with ‘Jessie Brown.” 


—A New York letter says that the finest dresses made 
are now Worn by actresses. No woman of only private 


, means can poxsibly compete with them, as managers 


| now put part of their capital into the wardrobes of the 


—Lotta is still in Paris. Her health is declining, 
which is apparent to all who have recently seen her. 


—E. A. Sothern (Lord Dundreary) is negotiating for 


the purchase of the Liverpool Post. The price demanded 
is $80.000. 


—Mr. Boucicault’s spectacle of ‘* Babil and Bijou,” | 
will be the opening piece, we understand, at the New 
Niblo’s Garden. | 


—Mr. John 8. Clarke, the American comedian has 
purchased the Charing Cross Theater, London, and will 


shortly open it. | 
—‘‘ Two Stars,” the forthcoming production of Mr. 
H. J. Byron at the Strand Theater, is his renamed 
Adelphi drama, ‘‘ The Prompter’s Box.”’ } 
| 
—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have leased a house | 
on the Lake of Como, where they will spend the coming 


winter. Mr. Williams is in ill health. 


—The programme adopted by some of the leading places 
of entertainment in Chicago is not bigger than a man’s 
hand, but it is very pretty and convenient. 


—Newark, we are told, is to be delighted with a new 
Irish drama next month. It is by Mr. E. W. Treat, and | 
is only called ‘*Suil Dhuiv,’”’ and may not prove entirely | 
oviginal. | 


—Victor Hugo’s ‘* Les Miserables’’ has furnished the 
basis of a new drama called ‘‘Atonement,”’ which holds 
the stage of the London Victoria Theater. The Jean | 
Valjean is Mr. C, Sennett. 


—A new and romantic drama in blank verse, from the 
pen of Mr. Herman C. Merivale, aud eutitled “A Son of | 
the Soil,’ has been produced in London and with suc- 
cess. 


—John N. Bernard, who was an actor at the old Fed- 
eral Street theater, in Boston, fifty years ago, lately gave 
an interesting temperance address in Clinton, Mass. 
He is eighty-two years old. 


—Charlotte Cushman has a faithful colored servant 
named Sally, who, having been in her service over thirty 
years, has crossed the Atlantic with her fourteen times, 
and is now regarded by her more as a confidential friend 
than as a hired servant. 


—Miss Neilson made a little farewell speech at the 
Royal Alexandra theater, Liverpool, on her last appear- 
ance previous to her departure for this country, in which, 
imitating the example of Charles Dickens, in quoting 
Tiny Tim’s ‘God bless you, every one,” she said her 
adieus in the language of Juliet, ‘‘ A thousand times 
good night.’’ 


—Miss Nellie Power, the well-known English actress, 
performed a plucky action at Southend, the other day. 
A female bather had got out of her depth, and was in 
imminent risk of drowning. Miss Power, who was also 
bathing at the time, swam vigorously toward the sinking 
lady, dived, and brought her safely to shore. 


—Mr. Barry Sullivan advertises the fact that four 
managers in Australia have invited him to revisit that 
country, and three managers in San Francisco have in- 
vited him to revist California. Mr. Sullivan, we believe, 


is the celebrated Hamlet who knows ‘‘a hawk irom a 
hern.” Pshaw! 








| ** leading ladies ’’ of their theaters, and instead of cotton 
| laces and brass jewelry, the richest silks and laces are 


employed in the profession that would frighten an ordi- 
nary purse, and reduces the ordinary handsome costume 
to insignificance. 


—Miss Sara Stevens, the popular actress in domestic 
parts, now for some years retired from the stage, is about 
to return to it, and may make an early reappearance at 
one of our leading houses. Those who remember her 
charming impersonation of Mary Meredith in ‘‘ Our 
American Cousin * at Laura Keene’s Theater during the 
great early run of that piece, and some of her other 
pleasant comedy and domestic-drama characters at Wal- 
lack’s, will be delighted to learn of her determination. 


—Celeste has appeared at the London Adelphi, as 
Miami, in ‘‘ Green Bushes.’’ This piece, with Celeste in 
it, has been on the stage since January 27, 1845. Celeste 


| herself was first seen in London in 1830, and she must 


have been acting some time then—because as we are in- 
formed, General Burgoyne, when he came over to fight 


| Gates at Saratoga, in 1777, said that his liveliest regret 


on leaving London, was the thought of being parted 
from Mme. Celeste. She is now coming once more to 
America. 


—A five-act ballet with a prologue in two scenes, re- 
cently produced at Milan, would seem to rival ‘* Babil 
and Bijou” in length and splendor. One dance of fair 


| damsels in blue, contrasted with another group in yel- 


low, is spoken of with enthusiasm. Another ballet of 
soldiers, who struck flames from their swords each time 
the weapons crossed, and a fantastic grotesque figure 
executed by jesters, are also cited. The Milanese appear, 
however, to have been bored, for despite the flaming 
swords, the blue and yellow damse!s, and the presence 
of King Victor Emmanuel in a box, there was very little 
applause, 


—Kate Bateman will appear at the Globe Theater, in 
New York, in January. A correspondent writes of her 
in advance: ‘* Now that Miss Bateman is Mrs. Crowe, I 
hope that her father no longer superintends her re- 
hearsals, or sits in front during the evening, and ges- 
ticulates wildly to her during the more impassioned 
scenes. Bateman pere evidently thinks he is a great 
actor unrecognized. While his daughter was unmar- 
ried, she never succeeded in escaping his tutelage. I 
rather think that now that the dignity of wifehood and 
motherhood has come to this charming artiste’s assist- 
ance, she has given the old man the cold shoulder (ar- 
tistically speaking), and actualizes her own ideals for 
herself.”” 


—Mr. Forrest has the most unique dramatic library in 
America, and a gallery of personal photographs, led off 
by a full length sun copy of himself, taken by a Bcston 
artist, that has, we think, no parallel in the world. It 
is life-like and life size, and you feel like talking to it as 
you see it. “*The Dog of Montargis,” which acted 
with him when he was a poor stroller, is painted 
from the real, and when Colonel Scoit, the railroad 
king, called on Forrest, the king of the stage, a few 
days ago, Forrest puinted to this picture, and said : ‘‘ He 
often got more applause than I did, and when he was 
poisoned at New Orleans, I had him painted after he 
died. He was one of my best friends, for he never com- 
plained, was ready to share with me my sorrow, and 


! always rejoiced over my triumphs.” 



























—Painter’s epitaph : ** He died and made no sign.” 

—Irving is giving the finishing touches to his incident 
in the ‘** Life of George Washington.’’ It is true in 
composition and strong in color. 


—Mrs. S. T. Darrah is said to be at the head of the 
landscape and marine painters of Boston. She is, how- 
ever, a Philadelphian by birth, to Boston’s regret. 

—Mr. Milne Ramsey, a Philadelphia artist, has just 
completed a couple of large still-life pictures, made up 
of Japanese porcelain and bronze ware. 

—Cordier, the sculptor, has a commission from a pri- 
vate gentleman fora statue of Columbus, for the city 
of Mexico to be executed in bronze, for 200,000 francs. 


—Mr. George A. Baker, the eminent portrait painter of 
New York, is now in Switzerland Itis his intention to 
spend the winter in Rome. 

—Art circles of Rome are enthusiastic over Harriet 
Hosmer’s exquisite statue of the ex-Queen of Naples. 
The likeness is admirable, and the Queen is represented 
as about applying a match to a cannon. 

—The Royal Academy has determined to establish a 
school of sculpture to be devoted exclusively to model- 
ing in the round from the nude and draped life. Itis to 
be open at the beginning of the new year. 

—An exhibition of works of art by the German artists 
is now open at Berlin. Among the outside contribu- 
tors, W. H. Haseltine, of Philadelphia, has a view of 
Capri well placed ; and at the Brussels exhibition Alex. 
West, of New York, has two large coast scenes of great 
power. 

—Mr. J. H. Beard has just finished a picture which 
he calls ‘*‘ Waking Up,”’ representing a little group of 
pups opening their eyes, in which, as in most of bis 
other pictures, there is a good deal of character and ex- 
pression. 


—‘‘A thorough bust,” says Palgrave, “‘like a thorough 
portrait, should, first and last, bear on its front the un- 
mistakable rendering of human character. This can 
only be given by the genius of the sculptor. A common- 
place bust is the least agreeable of all works of art.”’ 


— Melsonnier has painted three hundred and nineteen 
pictures from 1840 to 1872. Rosa Bonheur finished, from 
1848 to 1872, seventy-one paintings. The whole number 
of William Raulbach’s works, including the immense 
wall paintings at the new museum in Berlin, is eighty- 
seven. 


—Nast is engaged in illustrating ‘* Pickwick,’ for 
Harper’s Household Dickens, a work for which he is 
peculiarly wellfitted. Mr. C. 8S. Reinhart will illustrate 
** Nicholas Nickleby,”’ aud Mr. W. L. Shepherd will do 
the same service for “‘ Dombey & Son.”” A marked fea- 
ture of this edition of Dickens will be the fresh illustra- 
tions by American artists, and the success in the vol- 
umes already issued has been very great. 


—De Haas takes us to sea again and shows us a group 
of vessels becalmed off Point Judith. The scene is full 
of charm. A dark thunder-cloud is settling in the sky 
middle-distance, and threatens to burst on the calm of 
the day, while the sails of the becalmed vessels are illu- 
minated by the morning sun, which has not yet acquired 
full force. So far as can be judged at the present stage 
of the work, it promises to be a charming picture. 


—James Hart designs painting a large picture of his- 
torical interest, called ‘‘ The Last War Council.”” It will 
represent Generals Lee, Fitzhugh Lee, and the generals 
of Lee’s army, whom the commanding general has called 
toa midnight council to hear General Grant’s letter de- 
manding their surrender. It is an event worthy of 
commemoration, made more interesting from the por- 
traits. General Lee sat to Mr. Wilson before his death, 
and he has a very good study to work from. 
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—The Gilmore testimonial at Boston was pecuniarily 
a failure. 


—A monument to Robert Bruce is to be erected at 
Sterling Castle, Scotland. 


—“‘Thick and round” is the Buffalo Commercial’s 
rather unique criticism on Miss Cary’s voice. 


—It costs New York twenty thousand dollars a night 
to amuse itself. 


—Mlile. Virginie Gungl, the daughter of the well- 
known dance writer, has made a successful debut as a 
vocalist, at Berlin, in ‘‘ La Flute Enchantee.” 


—The Berlin tenor, Theodore Formes, is about to re- 
sign, in consequence of a legal separation from his wife, 
the law having sequestered his salary from the opera. 


—Hardup says the report of a debut always reminds 
him of his record at the bank, because it is generally 
an overdrawn account. 


—A native of Danbury, Conn., being asked if he saw 
Rubinstein when in New York, vacantly responded, 
** Why, no; was he looking for me?” 


—Bach’s passion music has recently been produced in 
London, and, it is said, with success. It contains some 
of the most beautiful music ever written. 


—A cantata by Rubinstein, founded on Goethe's 
‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” has just been 
published in Leipsic. 


—‘* Where was the fire ?’’ said a lady to her male com- 
panion, who had rushed out of the opera house the mo- 
ment the curtain fell on the firstact. ‘It was a false 
alarm,”’ said he, chewing coffee and cloves vigorously. 


—The Ole Bull concert troupe began their tour in 
Richmond, Va., on the 19th instant. The charming 
soprano, Miss Graziella Ridgeway, is a member of the 
company. 


—A new sensation, in connection with acrobatism, is 
announced from Paris. A man at the Folies Bergeres, 
with abnormally developed wrists, hangs by the feet 
from a trapeze, and then lifts up, by the hands, a live 
horse. 


—‘*I say, sir, what hopera might you call this, now?” 

** Lohengrin, of course. *Ave n’t you a bill?” 

“T say, wasn't they ’ard pressed for a subject? I 
never saw a low ’en grin in hall my life, nor heny hother 
kind.” (Although this is a blow, it is not from Punch.) 


—The art collection of Mr. Corcoran, the Washington 
banker, has been removed to the Fine Arts building, 
presented by this gentleman to the city of Washington. 
This collection is one of the finest in the United States, 
and includes the original of Power's “‘ Greek Slave.” 


—The principality of Rome has had the following in- 
scription placed upon the house No. 85 Vicola del Len_ 
tase: ‘‘ While living in this house, Giachomo Rossinj 
composed the always beautiful harmonies of the ‘ Bar- 
ber of Seville.’ ” 


—Offenbach, whose operas heretofore have not been 
very successful in Vienna, is now in that city superin- 
tending the bringing out of the ‘‘ Black Corsair.” This 
opera has met with success, although the German musi- 
cal papers severely criticise the text, which has, we sup- 
pose, the usual amount of French licentiousness. 


—A letter from Jerusalem says: ‘“‘ Laborers working 
under the direction of a distinguished French lady, the 
Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne, have just discovered on 
the Mount of Olives, near the church of the Pater, a 
splendid specimen of ancient mosaic in four celors— 
white, red, black, and yellow. It is sixteen feet long, 
but, as yet, only six feet of its width havé been uncov- 
ered.”’ 


—Teacher of harmony—‘‘ What is a chorus?”’ 

** Not exactly certain, sir.” ; 

** Not exactly certain, you numbekull you; what is 
this?” (Pointing to a composition of Wagner's.) 

‘*It looks like an overstocked insane asylum broke 
loose, sir.”’ 


—Who shall say that the Scotch are not progressing 
in the arts of civilization, when we are told that ‘thé 
movement for the introduction of instrumental music 
into churches seems to be making great headway in two 
opposite corners of Scotland. The organ is likely soon 
to lead the singing in three or four parish churches in 
Galway, and two Buchan congregations have harmo- 
niums ‘on trial,’ which are likely to be kept for perma- 
nent use.” 


—Wagner has received an invitation from Chicago to 
be present upon the occasion of the celebration of the 
rebuilding of that city. The givers of the invitation 
promised to pay Wagner’s expenses, and also the cost of 
bringing out one of his works at the theater, upon which 
occasion Mr. Wagner was expected to lead. The great 
composer has declined the invitation, on the ground that 
he will be occupied at that time with the festival at Bai- 
reuth. 


—Madame Adelina Murio Call, a prima donna, who 
was formerly an attraction on the operatic stage, has 
returned to New York, and has become a professor of 
music. The same has fallen to the lot of the tenor, 
Lotti, and the prima donna, Mrs. Clara Brinkerh: ff. 
Thus the stage is giving up its stars to prepare other 
luminaries for the arduous task of shedding light on the 
musical darkness which at present encompasses the 
Irving Place Opera House. 


In the principal salon of the Berlin exhibition for this 
year, the principal painting is a very large canvas by 
Professor Ritchie, of Berlin, ‘‘The Building of the 
Egyptian Pyramids.’’ A second important work is by 
E. Bendermann, of Dusseldorf, and represents ‘‘ The 
Carrying of the Jews into Captivity to Babylon.” 
These pictures are both described as of enormous size, 
and really remarkable in composition and in color, 
although the treatment of Bendermann’s work is said 
to be conventional in treatment. 


—A remarkable statue has just been discovered near 
Aspra, in the country of the Sabines, not far from Rome, 
by a laborer who was digging the ground. It is in white 
marble and of admirable beauty, and had apparently 
occupied a niche in some building, the remains of which 
were found around it. It is life size, and represents a 
Venus naked to the waist, but draped from there to the 
feet. The work, which belongs to the highest period of 
art, bears a striking resemblance to the celebrated 
Venus of Arles in the Paris museum, 


—The enthusiastic noodles who throw away their 
money in flowers for prima donnas, have been quietly 
snubbed at the Academy of Music, New York, after the 
following fashion, according to Wheeler, in the Arcadian, 
Mr. Jarrett has quietly smashed the flower business. 
On the second night of Lucca’s appearance, there was 
about half a ton of floral ships and baskets accumu- 
lated in the office. They were all sent around to the 
artists’ rooms. ‘If people wish to fling bouquets out 
of the boxes to their f:vorites,” he said, “‘ well and 
good, but my ushers are not porters.” 


—The St. Petersburg Italian opera season, which com- 
menced in October, promises to be exciting, owing to 
the rivalry between Madame Adelina Patti and Madame 
Nilsson-Rouzeaud. The fair Swede is to have the part 
of Valentine in Meyerbeer's ‘‘ Huguenots,” and Madame 
Patti is not likely to allow her the monopoly of it. 
Whilst Madame Nilsson is at St. Petersburg, Madame 
Patti will be in Moscow; and when she hus completed 
her engagement, she will go to St. Petersburg, and 
Madame Nilsson will go to Moscow. The contending 
stars will not, therefore, be in immediate collision. In 
the meanwhile, national opera is not neglected in St. 
Petersburg, for Mile. Krassowski has successfully sung 
in the ‘* Roussalka ’’ of Dargomyski, and a new opera 
by Sceentis, ‘‘ Jermak, the Brigand of Siberia,’’ will be 





produced. 














—Angust Belmont’s art collection is to be sold. 
—Mrs. Jenny Van Zandt has returned from Europe. 


—Rosa Bonheur is coming to the United States within 
a year. 


—Lawrence Barrett is regarded by many critics as the 
coming great tragedian. 

—Kellogg—Clara Louise—weighs 160 pounds, and is 
growing stouter daily. 

—Dr. Westland Marston is writing a new play for 
Mr. Sothern. 

—Steven Heller, who has been all the summer in Switz- 
erlan'|, has gone back to Paris. 

—M. Ambroise Thomas is still hard at work upon his 
new five-act grand opera, ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini.” 


—<Alonzo Hatch is a young Chicago singer, who has 
started for Milan to prepare himself for a debut in opera. 


—Mr. 8S. W. Straub is highly gratified with the suc- 
cess of his new Sabbath-school book, the ** Golden Rule.”’ 


—Mr. F. W. Root’s articles on vocalism are beginning 
to attract considerable attention in musical circles. 


—Mr. H. C. Tracy, of Oxford, Ohio, has several large 
classes in vocal music this fall. 


—Miss Emma Howson, who was once here with the 
English Opera Combination, is singing at the Grand 
Opera House, New York. 


—Brignoli has been engaged for the carnival season 
at the La Scala Theatre. In the meanwhile he is en- 
gaged to sing at Nice. 


—Prof. Karl Merz is stil! at the ‘‘ Oxford Female Sem- 
inary,” in charge of the musical department of that 
popular institution. 


—Prof. J. 8. Black, of Indianapolis, in connection 
with Albert R. Parsons, favored the citizens of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, last month, with a rare musical feast. 


—Dr. Geo. F. Root is hard at work on a new book for 
the organ. His Churce Music book, the Glory, is having 
an immense sale. 


—P. P. Bliss’ new Sabbath-school book is nearly ready 
for press. He has been conducting conventions at Kirk- 
man, Ohio; Middleton, New York; Centralia, Carbon- 
dale, and Dixon, Illinois; all of which were very suc- 
cessful. 


—Mr. J. A. Butterfield was the conductor of the An- 
nual Convention of the Wisconsin State Musical Asso- 
ciation, held at Fon du Lac, on the 12th of last month. 
A better man could not have been found. 


—M. Capoul, the tenor of the Nilsson troupe, while 
in the United States, is engaged for six months at the 
Italiens, Paris, at the handsome salary of 20,000 francs 
per month, 


—It is said Clara Louise Kellogg intends to write her 
autobiography, and that she will give ‘‘the inside his- 
tory of a professional life without any of the outside 
varnish.”’ 


—Mr. Robert Goldbeck has issued the first number of 
the fourth volume of the ‘* Musical Independent.”” Mr. 
Goldbeck is an artist, and he has the intellectual ability 
to produce a first-class musical magazine. 


—The Choral Union of Indianapolis, Indiana, under 
the leadership of Professor J. 8. Black, produced the 
** Creation,” at the Academy of Music, Indianapolis, on 
the 13th of last month. It was pronounced by their 
critics a great success. We would be pleased to see the 
**Choral Union”’ at our May festival. 


—Mr. A. W. Johnson, the popular author of the True 
Singing-School Text Book, is establishing a chain of 
musical colleges throughout thecountry. He has three 
in successful operation at present: one at Ovid, New 
York; one at Xenia, Ohio; and one at Madison, In- 
diana. 
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VOCAL. 

Hope for our Horses. Profundo. 

An Epizootic Song. G........ ... Basso. 30 


*T’m waiting by the wagon, 
My heart is lone and sore; 
I’m weeping for my ‘ Dobbin,’ 
His weary life is o'er. 
We've jogged along together 
Thro’ many journeys past, 
But now we lay the harness by, 
We've turned him out at last.” 


This seasonable song has a very pleasing melody, with 
easy accompaniment, and a good chorus. 


Looking Back.  D. K...ccccccccescceeseeees sveee Sullivan, 40 
Corrected edition of this beautiful contralto song, as 
sung by ANNIE Louise Cary. Compass, A to D. 


My Greeting. (Meine Grusse.)......... FE’, Abt. 50 

A good Soprano will find in this composition just what 
is wanted. It is, without doubt, the most finished of 
Franz Abt’s late cempositions. It is issued with both 
German and English words, the English translation by 
D.C. Addison. None but good singers should attempt 
it. Compass, F toa. 


**T said to the little wood-birdling free, 
*Fly to my love with my greeting!’ 
The birdie looked wise, then nodded at me, 
And soon through the forest was fleeting ; 
And yonder it taps at the window sill, 
And hear you not now its sweet singing? 
So each little bird some sad heart may fill 
With cheer that its soft note; are bringing.”’ 


Deepin my Heart. Db... «. Centemeri. 50 
A new edition of the Grand Aria, for soprano voice, 
with English and Italian words. 


Darling ’s Waiting over There. Bb.....Gorham, 30 


SECOND VERSE. 
** Scarcely had four golden summers 
Wreathed fresh roses round her brow, 
Ere amid the springing blossoms 
Tearfully we laid her low; 
Little hands all gently folded, 
Blue eyes closed in dreamless sleep, 
Never more to beam with gladne 88, 
Never, never more to weep. 
Say not Good-bye, E.. ....c0e. sesese++0e.Rommega, 30 
Say not good-bye, my dearest, 
Oh, never say farewell ; 
Though love hath fled forever, 
And broken is the spell.”* 


Judith. D.K. ..Concone, 
Corrected edition, “with Feoneh and English words, 
mezzo-soprano voice. 


60 
for 


Tueree New Sonas, sy Geo. W. Persiey. 
Mamma, the Angelis are Whispvring to me.. 30 
Darling, will You Think of me ?........-..c0000008 30 
COMBE STB ONGA. ..crccccccreccccrecccoseccccccscocsccses cccccseccs | SO 


Each song has a chorus, and all are good, and must 
certainly become very popular. 


Just because he Loves me, I’m Huppy as a 
30 

Several editions of this pretty song have already been 
issued. 


BG sesanssco cusses sce Locke. 30 


** Lead thy mother tenderly 
Down life's steep decline ; 
Once her arm was thy support, 
Now she leans on thine.” 


Ln ad her tenderly. 


This sim, le song and chorus is recommended to every- 
body. A melody easily learned and committed to mem- 
ory, wedded to words full of tender feeling. 





INSTRUMENTAL. 


Zelda. March Sentimentale. D. K............. . 
of ‘* Delta Kappa Epsilon” has been so favorably re- 


ceived as has ZELDA. 


Sweet Twilig ltt Walt2..........00.. sssseesseeee Henderson. 30 | 
Quite easy and pleasing. Grade 3. 
EE 


New and popular. 


BOOKS. 
Silver Sounds. 

This is certainly the most attractive collection of 
popular music ever published, containing greater variety 
and more popular compositions than any similar publi- 
cation. 

The following well-known authors are represented in 
this book, with many others: Geo. F. Root, J. R. 
Thomas, C. Kinkel, H. Millard, Alfred H. Pease, J. 
Strauss, P. P. Bliss, Franz Abt, J. A. Butterfield, F. 
Campana, D. C. Addison, T. B. Bishop. 

A holiday edition of ‘*Sitver Sounps,”’ beautifully 
bound in gilt, fur presents, has been issued, and no 
more appropriate gift can be selected for Christmas or 
New Year. 


The Rainbow. A Cantata.......0....0.F. L. Bristow. 

This cantata is written in three parts, designed for the 
use of female seminaries, academies, schools, etc. It 
possesses many attractive features, which will place it at 
once among the most interesting and popular works of 
the kind. It is easily “brought out,’’ and can not fail 
to afford satisfaction and amusement wherever produced. 

The Ratnpow can be rendered without expensive cos- 
tumes, or even action or scenery; but if the latter is 
desired, a little ingenuity will supply it. All directions 
accompany each copy of the book. 








IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
A Delicate and Refined Present. 


Ou the Ist of December we shall issue the first edition of 


SILVER SOUNDS, 


a new collection of popular parlor music (vocal and 
instrumental), combining quantity with quality. 
Sacred Songs, Duets, Songs and Choruses, 


together with instrumental gems in every variety of form, 
embracing selections from the works of 


THOMAS, 
MILLARD, 
ROOT, 
B1suoP, 
CAMPANA, 
BLISS, 
KINKEL, 
ADDISON, 


and other popular writers of modern music. Music is 
always in order. No more acceptable gift could be 
selected than 


SILVER ~OUNDS! 


No amateur’s collection can be considered complete 
without it. 

SILVER SOUNDS will be issued in decidedly hand- 
some style, printed from full sized music plates on fine 
heavy paper, containing upward of $20.14) worth of 
music, while the cost will be comparatively small. 

Price, bound in Boar.s, $2.00. Elegantly bound 
in Cloth, $2.50. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Pape. 40) 
No composition of this character since the publication 








- “A Bow of Promise.” 
THE RAINBOW! 
A New Cantata, 


By F. L. BRISTOW. 


Written expressly for, and adapted to the use of 


FEMALE SEMINARIES, 


SCAHUOLS, 
SINGING SOCIETIES, 
ETC., ETC. 
ARGUMENT. 


“There are three primary colors—Red, Yellow, and 
Blue. Orange, Green, Indigo, an! Violet, are produced 
by combinations of the others. 

** Light ie represented as mother of the colored rays, 
because, when passed through a prism of glass or water, 
it is resolved into thom. 

“* Light is represe nted as dwelling originally in Heaven, 
Circumstances are invented to account for its resolution 
into colored rays. 

** The scene is the Earth, where they all meet.” 





Tne Ratnsow consists of sparkling melodies—Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Choruses—which easily take hold of 
the singers and audience; is not difficult to learn, and 
requires no expensive costumes to render effectively. Tt 
is admirably adapted for concerts, exhibitions, and par- 
lor entertainments. 

Price 50 cents single copy; $4.50 per dozen. Liberal 
discount to Schools and Seminaries. Copies mailed on 
receipt of price. Published by 


JOUN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





THE SONG KING, 
For Singing Classes 
AND CONVENTIONS; 
By H. R. PALMER. 


This work contains one hundred and ninety-two pages, 
being eighty pages larger than its popular predecessor, the 
Bong 


Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per dozen. 


Published by 
John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By George F. Root. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teach 
Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Com 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, 
and devices to make class work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are preparing to teach. Ele- 
aor A and substantially bound for een compan- 

onship. 


aar-No teacher should be without one. Teach- 
ers’ Price, $3.00. 





Choice Old Violins. 


Several very fine for sale by 
John Church & Co. 
















LIGHTING THE SHEANLING. 






































Words by PAULINA. Music by P. P. BLISS. 
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path o’er the stream for the star of mydream, My  Jes- sie has light-ed the  sheal - ing. 
bliss as the heav-en’s we pray for at last, Wi Jes - sie love-light-ing the  sheal - ing. 
e’er he take frae me _ in mer-cy but spare My  Jes-sie to love-light the sheal - ing. 
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Lighting the Shealing. 1818—3. 

























































Light- ed the sheal-ing— my bon-nie wee wife: Light- ed the path o’er the riv - er, 
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Lighting the Shealing. 1818—8. 
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ROCK OF AGES. 





Music by Mrs. P. P. BLISS. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Church’s Musical Visitor 


Has now been established more than a year. Durine 
this time it has steadily increased its subscription li-t, 
until at the present time its circulation is probab'y 
larger than any other first class Musical Journal pub- 
lished in this country. 

We are daily receiving letters and notices from the 
East, as well as from the West and South, pronouncii'g 
this the 


BEST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


as well as the largest, handsomest, and cheapest in 
America. 

Before the close of this Volume we propose to 
DOUBLE OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST, and as av inducement 
to our friends, who will aid in extending the circulation 
of the Visiror, we offer the following splendid 


NEW PREMIUM LIST, 
for New Subscribers only, at $1.50 each : 


No 
No. PREMIUMS. Price. Su 


1, Ryan’s True ae for any instru- 
MOMS Peahred . ..cccssorcscccrescccceccereees a 

2. Sheet Music (new 

3. **The Glory,” ‘The Palm,” or “The 
True Choir” 

4. “The Song Tree,” Or ‘comple te set of 
“Gradd Songs,”’ 5 books.. 

6. ** Madame KRive’s System of Sight ‘Sing: 
ing,’ or Sheet Music, 

6. One dozen “* Sparkling Jewels,” 

day Schvols 

7. Cash.. 

8 

9 


$0 75 1 
1 00 


- 


for Sun- 








. “La Blache’s ‘Vocal Method, my comple: te. 
. Sheet Music (new), or any Musical In- 
Struanent, wWorths...cccccccsccscecs-cescee 
10, “‘ Musical Curriculum,” or “ Normal 
Musical Hand-Book neat ‘ 
11. One doz. of ‘* Tue Prize,” ** The Charm, ” 
or ** The Silver Spray SENS eecccceceen 
Plain Guitar... evecseoee 
13, Sheet Music (new).. 
Cash. ° 
15. Violin, with Bow, worth. 
Plain Piano Stool........ 
One dozen “True Singing 
Book” ° 
18. Cash 
19. Violin, with Bow and Case.......cccccccssesees 
20, Guitar, with paper Case...........ccecceee soe 
21. A complete Musical Library, « The 
Glory,” ‘“*The Hour of Praise,” 
“The New Curriculum,” and “Nor- 
mal Musical Hand-Book” 
Fancy Flock Piano Spread (green or — 
Sheet Music (new)......... 
Avy Musical Instrument, “worth... 
Cash.. 
Rosewood Guitar (in wood case).. 
Shryock’s Mammoth Music © hart . 
One dozen “ Triumph,’ "<The Palm, 
“True Psalmise’ eccceeccone 
Broadcloth Embroidered “Piano Cover... 
Violin, with Bow and Case, worth.. 
Rosewood Gu.tar, with Case, worth....... 
Elegantly Figured Piano ue. - 
Fine Violin, worth............0+« 
Fine Violin; with Box, Bow, ‘and trim- 
Mings COMPTCte..........cecccecersecesserees 
Sheet Music (new) 
Genuine Martin Guitar, with case........ 
Fancy Flock Piano Spread, with Stool 
to m&tch 
Rosewood Music Box, playing six airs.. ° 
Any Musical Instrument, worth.......0.. 
. Portable Five Octave Melodeon.....ccsss-+ 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style A......000+08 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style C........004- 
Piano Case M 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style 45.......... 200 00 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style 48......... 260 00 
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The papers need not all be sent to the same post-office. 
Names can be sent as you get them, with the money, but 
observe the following rules : 

1. Every letter containing names to apply on a pre- 
mium list must so state. 

2. All premiums will be delivered in our office, free of 
expense, but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the 
expense of those ordering them. For premiums for- 
warded by mail, the money must be sent for postage. 
— directions for shipment should accompany all 
orders. 

3. The final letter calling for the premium, must con- 
tain a complete list of all the names of the club on which 
premiums are claimed, in order that we may compare with 
our books. 

We guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly what 
they purport, and have invoiced them at the regular re- 
tail price. 

: Sheet Music ordered for premiums must be selected 
from our publications. => 





THE no Forman SONG 
Is 


DON'T BE ANGRY 


WITH ME, 
DARLING. 


* Song and chorus. 
WORDS BY W.L. GARTER, MUSIOBY H.P. DANKS. 
“Don’t be angry with me, darling, 
Smile your brightest, sweetest smile ; 
Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while.” 
IN TWO KEYS, B AND G. MUSIC EASY. 


Each Thirty-five Cents. 


N’T BE ANGRY 


1s 


SUNG BY THE MINSTRELS, 
PLAYED BY THE BANDS, 
oS WHISTLED BY THE BOYS, 
And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ngry”’ was first published in the fall of 
after was sung by the great ballad-singer 


DO 


** Don’t 
1870, and s 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S. WAMBOLD, 


Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 
It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold bas sung it more 


times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertoire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authors for 
THE PIANO, 

In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands, 

N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 
publisher. 
® CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
» 481 Broadway, New York. 
DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is for Sale Everywhere, 


-7.WO8 Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


| AM NOT ANGRY 
WITH YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER 
Price, Thirty-five Cents, 
THE COMPANION, 


WHY SO SAD, 


MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 


Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 


Published by 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 





2,000 A DAY. 


We are now printing 2,000 copies per day of our new 
Sunday School Music Book, 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


By James R. Murray, 


and are still behind our orders. No book of the kind 
ever before published has met with such decided success. 
Over 


75,000 ARE NOW IN USE, 


although the book has been published but one month. 

Everything new, bright, and beautiful, and by such au- 
thors as Geo. F. Root, P. P. Briss, i. R. Pavtmer, J. 

M. Krerrer, J. H. TENNEY, LoweLL Masovy, etc. If you 
wish the latest and best Sunday School Music Book, get 
** Pure Diamonds.’’ Price, in boards, 35 cents; *3.60 per 
dozen ; $30.00 per hundred. A sample copy, in paper 
covers, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. Sold by all book- 


The Normal. 


By J. Wittiam Surrern. An entirely new book for 
Singing Schools, Conventions, etc. Contains the au- 
thor’s celebrated ‘“‘ Normal Method” of teaching; also, 
easy Four-Part Songs, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Choruses, Hymn Tunes and Anthems, by the most pop- 
ular writers. A splendid Convention book. Price, 75 
cents ; $7.50 per dozen. 


The Advance. 


By H. S. Perkins. The great Church Music Book 
for the season of 1873. Unsurpassed for Choirs, Con- 
ventions, Singing Schools, etc. Everything new, fresh, 


and sparkling. Hymn Tunes in all the metres, Anthems, 
Chants, a large number of Glees, and a Complete Ele- 
mentary Course. No better Church Music Book has 
ever been published. Price, $1.25; $12.00 per dozen. 


The Singing School Echo. 


By N. Coz Stewart and J. M. Nortn. A new book 
for Singing and High Schools, Classes, Conventions, etc. 
One of the best and most attractive Singing Books ever 
published. By two practical teachers, and unequaled as 
a Music Book for Schools and Singing Classes. Full of 
bright and sparkling new music. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 
per dozen. 


Brainard’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


By Geo. W. Brainarp. The latest and best Method 
for the Piano-Forte. Thoroughly progressive and prac- 
tical. Prepared under the supervision of the late Mr. 8. 
Brainard, and the result of thirty years’ practical expe- 
rience in Piano-Forte teaching. It is destined to be- 
come the standard Pisano Forte Method. In this work 
will also be found Karl Merz’s ‘‘ Musical Hints for the 
Million.”’ Teachers are especially requested to examine 
this new work. Price, $3.00. 


Kimball’s New Method 
FOR THE REED ORGAN. 


By Horace E. KimBatu. The most complete, thorough, 
and progressive Method for Reep OrGan ever published. 
But one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations 
and directions are given. Recommended as THE BEST by 
all leading Organists, Teachers, and Reed Organ Manu- 
facturers. A large amount of beautiful Reed Organ 
Music, vocal and instrumental, will be found in this 
work. Be sure to get KImBALL’s MeTuon, if you wish the 
latest and best. Price, $2.50. 


NOW READY. 
Brainard’s New Descriptive 


CATALOGUE OF 


SELECTED POPULAR MUSIC. 


A Mine of Information to the Musical. 


This New Catalogue is now ready, and contains full 
description of thousands of beautiful pieces of music. It is 
a SELectgED List, containing only such’ music as we can 
confidently recommend. Every piece noticed in it is 
meritorious and attractive. With each piec® are given 
its name, author, price, key, grade of difficulty, and a 
sufficient description to enable teachers and to 
judge intelligently of its style and merits. In the case 
of vocal pieces, a verse of the words is quoted, 

a tr 


This new catalogue is invaluable to all musici 
free to any address. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
CLEVELA ND, O. 
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PIANO PIECES OF THE THIRD GRADE. 





(CONTINUED.) 
Violet Mazurka. 8. Bb.....ce..e.0000s Wyman, 30 
Virginie Varsovienne. 3. D..... Varriott. 40 
Warbling Mazurka. 8. Fi...ccccesseee «+: Martin. 30 
Washing-Day Schottisch. 3. G......... Winner. 30 
*White Moss-Rose March. 3. Col. Picture....Mack. 60 
Wildfang (Wild Youth) Galop. 3. A .Dressier. 30 
*Willie’s Schottisch. 3. Da... coccscoes «+ Kinkel. 35 
Zillah Polka. Rondo. 3. A.............-- -- Lucho. 0 








PIANO PIECES OF THE FOURTH GRADE. 


All the pieces in this collection HAVE 
OCTAVES, and are suitable for parties 
who have practiced diligently from 


Coquet Waltz. 4. Ey..5P......0...sccceeees-DBECker, 
Cora Schottisch. 4. D ............ cvccccccce Young. 
POPES POUR. Be DD onc cccscccscciccscces - Miller. 
*Cradle Schottisch. 4. E>.........++.+... Dunning. 














twelve to eighteen months. TRY ANY 
OF THEM. They are all good. 

Academy Schottisch. 4. Bp. .cccce-eees.. Porvler. 30 
Adelaiden Waltzes. 4. D...ccccccccccccececd Markt. 50 
*Africaine (L’) Marche Comique. 4. D..Allard. 50 
Always Happy. (Toujours Gai Polka)... Schomacker. 30 
Always Jolly Galop. 4. C...cccccccescess Zahonyi. 30 
American Army Pollea, 4. C..ccccccess Clapham. 50 
Mune Pothea, 4. FB... ciceccocccsccscoseesvced Willer. 20 
*Awakening of the Birds’ Polka Mazurka. Kinkel. 50 
Raggauge Pothe. 4. FP sccicccvcccscvccs o---. Koenig. 39 | 
Barbe Bleue Polka, 4. C.......cc00e coos Dressler. 40 | 
Beautiful Dream Waltz. 4 F..... eueess Watson. 50 
See BECE: 006 WIGEs....06 cccccccec cocecoescecs Dressler. 40 
Belle of Newport Waltz. 4. D......0...... Kinkel. 40 
*Belle of Saratoga W ‘alte rece sauk Keeeerewe Fitzhugh. 10 
*Belle of Saratoga March. 4. Bo..... Baumbach. 40 
* Belle of Saratoga Polka, 4.) Ey.......... Victor. 35 
Reltle of the Valley Schottisch............. Wondell. 35 
Botfont Goheottiaeh. 4. G.....cccccccccccess Eustace. 30 
ee ee ee rere Wyman. 35 
Bertha Schottisch. 4. FElp.....cccccccece: Schneider. pod 
Black Hawle Waltz. 4. Bp..rccccccscssccees Walsh. 03 | 
Blind Tom's March. 4. Bp............ Blind Tom. 30 | 
Blind Tom’s Mazurlea. 4. OCvicce. coccsees Porter. 30 
Blind Tom’s Waltz. 4. Bb.... .....0. Blind Tom. 30 
Blue Bells of Seotland, Var. 4 F..... -Brown 40} 
Blue Bird Redowa, 4. Ab....cccccccceces Wyman. 30 
Bowniv Blue Flag Lancers, 4. € and G... Olker. 50 
Bonnie Blue Sehottisch., 4. C...cccccecee Porter. 30 
Bounding Billows. Easy Var. 4. G@..Rudolphson. 30 
Bridal Eve March. 4. ©.... cece. cccccee Spencer. 30 
Brightest Eyes Galop or Quickstep. 4.. Dressler. 35 
Brightest Eyes Galop. 4. G......... 62. Shwartz. 30 
Brightest Eyes (Jolies Yeux) Polka, 4. By.. Clapham. 35 
Brotherhood Galop, 4. Geicccccccccecees Harding. 30 
Mamoen Pele. BG. Bpsccccccceccccccces Buentivolio. 35 
Cape May Pela. 6. ©. .cccccccccccsccessccs Zahonyi. 30 
Caressing Waltz. 4. F....... eve -Schirner. 30 
Gavietta Galop. 4. B....ccccccceccccoccee .---Pacher. 30 
Carlotta Louise Mazurka. 4. F..... one 40 
Carlotta Waltz. 4. Bb.......... seuecoeeen --.- Frey. 30 
Carnation Schottisch. 4. Dh... ...+see0++--duse. 80 
Carrie Waltz, 4. Abp..ccccccccccecccccccces+-StQad. 30 
Castilian Waltz. 4. O....cccccccesceeses- Anguera. 40 
Cecile Polka Mazurka. 4. Ab........00. -... rey. 80 
Charity. Easy Var. 4 2p. ........006- Rudolphson. 30 
*Cherubim Waltz. 4. Ep ........60. oe. Jasienski. 50 
Chicago Quickstep. 4. E)>...........+0++...Payne. 80 
Chicago Skating Polka. 4. C€.........000- Staab. 35 
*Child of Heaven Valse. 4. F............ Allard. 50 
*Christine Nilsson Schottisch. 4. C.......Mack. 40 
Cioteenatl Peta. Go Mecccccccccscccccccess Sofge. 85 
*Cinnamon Rose Schottisch. 4. Cc. Col.. Kinkel. 60 
*Cinnamon Rose Waltz. 4. C. Col. Pic... Kinkel. 60 
Clarita Valse Espagnole. 4. G...........Kinkel. 40 
ST MENG. Eb SB ne-0eckedes 0s stance veesscescnnd Siedle. 40 
Columbus March. 4. A.........0.25-- Blind Tom. 30 
*Coming Step March. 4. Eb...........250 Miller. 3 
Concert Hall Polka. 4. C...cccccccsccesees Porter. 30 
*Conyenial Hearts Mazurka. 4. Bp....Kinkel. 50 
*Congenial Hearts Polka. 4. E).........Kinkel. 50 
*Congenial Hearts Schottisch. 4. D..... Kinkel. 50 
Contraband Schottisch. 4. O............ . Young. 30 





. 80 

. 80 

. 50 

50 

Crescent City Waltzes. 4. A........-.+-...Eaton. 0 
*Crown Prince Schottisch. 4. E)p....+...... Mack, 40 
Crystal Spring Schottisch. 4. Bp.........Miller. 30 
eee es Ms Wa. secsacssccssvenncses Dressler. 35 
*Damask Rose March. 4. €. (Colored Pic.)Mack. 60 
*Damask Rose Waltz. 4. . (Col, Pic.)...Mack. 60 
*Dashing Spray Polka. 4. D..........+..-Kinkel. 0 
Dawn of Day Mazurka. 4. Ep ........... Waud. 45 
Decatur March. 4. D..... sccccccocccccecess -BEQr. 30 
Dearest Spot on Earth. Var. 4. G..Rudolphson. 30 
Dear me Polka. 4. Crscice.gercscccccccces .. ABert. 30 
Dear me Polka. Var. 4. O........ ..Bellak. 45 
Dramatic Waltz. 4. A>. .ccccccccccceces Megginson. 30 
Dream Land Waltz. 4. Abd.e....ccceeeeee Wyman. 30 
Dream Life Waltz. 4. G...... eveveccocere Converse. 35 
Driven from Home Waltz. 4. F..... .... Dressler. 35 
Drops of Dew. (Valse Elégante.) 4 F..... Allard. 50 
Early Spring Waltz. 4. Ab........cceeee- Uhlrich. % 
Ecstasy. (Estasi.) 4. Fre. ......ceee » Hoffman. 50 
Egeria Waltz. 4. A........ é . Sofge. 30 
Ella Schottisch. 4. Bby........ ....me-s- Manvers. 35 
Elsinore Grand Waltz. 4. €............ Schirner. 300 
Emilien Landler. 4. D...ccccccccccccsccess Kappes. 30 
Enchantress Galop... ..ccccccscsscccccccccsse: Kinkel. 40 
MEO GOOD: Gi Piccncccvesccvscvcseenegses Bellak. 45 
Bee DOs Bs Boiveccccsccsscscoummascad Meyer. 30 

ASK FOR PETERS’ EDITION 
oF 
STRAUSS’ WALTZES. 
THIS 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


Is published in Two Volumes. 
Price, $4 each in Boards, $5 in Cloth. 


Ask for Peters’ Copy. It is the only complete 
edition of Strauss’ Waltzes. 








Evening Zephyrs Waltz. 4 D.........- -Pacher. 30 
| Eoxcurston Polke. 4. G....cccccccoccccen Tampard. 30 
| Faust Lancers. 4. Wiih Figures....... see-Dressler. 50 

Dest Mare. B. Bu... oe ccvsssces pntenaea Rinkel. 35 

Filles du Marbres Polka. 4. G......... Lehmann. 30 

Fire-Fly March. 4. Bd... .cccccccccccce sees Spencer. 40 

Fisher’s Hornpipe. 4. G.....c.00.0.- Rudolphson. 30 

Fleetwood Grand Marehe ..........seeeeeee-s Walsh. 35 

Floating Breezes Waltz. 4. E)...........Kinkel. 0 

Floral Queen Waltz. 4. EXp.......cc0eeee0---Mack. 40 

Flora’s Festival. (Valse Brillante.) 4. Bp..Markt. 45 

Flora’s Festival Waltzes. 4. A............Sofge. 

Flower Queen Mazurka. 4. F..............Staab. 30 

Flowers of Spring Schottisch. 4. D....Mortimer. 30 

Flying Trapeze Waltz. 4. Ep.........0...+-@regg. 35 

*Forest Glade March. 4. C..........++ -...Kinkel. 40 

*Forest Glade Waltz. 4. Ab.............. -Kinkel. 40 

Forget me not Mazurka. 4. E).............Mack. 35 

Genevieve Gendarme Galop. 4. C..... Dressler. 30 

Genevieve Lancers. 4. Fand G........... Dressler. 50 

Genevieve Waltz. 4 D........ ieseseeeeees Dressler. 40 

Gipsy’s Waltz. 4. Aly..........ccesceeceees Wyman. 35 

Glimmering Sunlight. (Fantaisie.) 4. Bp.Strothers. 50 

Golden Bells Schottisch. 4. F.......... Manvers. 30 

Golden Bells Mazurka. 4. C............ ..Sarles. 40 

Golden Chimes March. 4. Eb............. Kinkel. 80 

Golden Bubble Schottisch. 4. F..........Kinkel. 30 

Golden Plume Schottisch................. Lampard. 50 

Golden Sunset Mazurka. 4. F....... Harmistoun. 40 

*Good Humor March. 4. F.............4-- Allard. 35 

*Good Humor Schottisch. 4. E.... .......Siedle. 35 

*Good Humor Waltz. 4. BDp.... ...0.....-./ Muller. 40 


Grande Duchesse Lancers. 4. With figs.. Dressler. 50 
Grande Duchesse Quadrille. 4. With figs. Dressler. 50 
Grande Duchesse Waltz. 4. 


C..... 


Grasshopper Galop. 4. ©.......+.+00-0.--. Staab. 50 
*Greeley and Brown Galop. 4. C.......Dressler. 40 
*Greeley’s Favorite Polka. 4. Bb........ Strate. 40 
*Guardian Angel’s Reverie. 4. A... ...Kinkd. 0 
Hail Columbia. Var. 4. Geecsccccccee coos Bellak. 50 
Happy Old Lancers. 4. C.and G..... Blackmar. 40 
Happy Thoughts Mazurka. 4. G........ Walker. 30 
Harlequin Polka. 4. G......cccesseeee Buentivolio 85 


*Haunting Eyes Galop. 4. E>. (Simplified.), Baylor. 30 
Heathen Chinee Waltz. 4. Ab..........Bradford 50 
Heaven claims her; or, Laura Lee. Var....Mack. 40 


Heavenly Echoes. 4. C, F and Bp...... Dressler. 3 
*Heavenly Thoughts. 4. Dy....... .++....Kinka. 8 
*Heavenward March. 4. F........se00..-- Vilore. 8 
*Hercules Waltzes. 4. Bb..... seeseeees Watson. 50 
Highland March. 4. Ep......... ---..- Mueller. D 
Holiday March. 4. Dau..cccccccccccces ere Kinkel. 3 
*Home, sweet Home Var. 4 F........... Muller. 3 
Home Whispers Waltzes. 4.............. Sedgwick. 60 
Honeymoon Polka. 4. €.....ce00+0++4--Schreiner. @ 
Honeymoon Schottisch. 4. Bh............- Kinkd. 4 
Hope on, Hope ever Polka........ -. Young. 35 
Hours of Joy Waltz. 4. B»..... eccccccee Schirner. 40 
*Humpty Dumpty Galop. 4. A.......... Kiralfy. % 
Imoyen Polka, 4. Ep......ccceee powes . Elisner. 30 
Jardin d’Hiver Polka, 4. Bp...... eogees Henrion. 40 
Johnny Jumper Mazurka. 4. Ep........ Kinkel. 40 
Jolly Fellows Galop. 4. Fu...ccecsccccceeess Hays. 30 
Josephine Mazurka. 4. Typ.... ccc. cecceeeees Hays. 30 
POvtes PONG. 4. Ga.ccrccacccccccosservecessss Eaton. 
MOTE WE. Bi Tihs cciccesscescosesics Lancaster. 30 
Little Rogue’s March. 4. Fi...cccceee oss Prévot. 80 
Lone Star Schottisch. 4. C..c0....+ ssesess Albert. 30 
| Loretto Mazurka. 4. Ep.... «2+ beeenenee Wondell. 3 
*Lotta’s Favorite Waltz, 4. Bp........... Kinkel. 3 
*Love by Moonlight Caprice. 4. F....... rinkel. 50 
Love Dream Mazurka. 4. Ep..... «...Kennedy. 85 
Tee: TOP TID. nic cine scccnsccivssenessccs Rziha. 35 


(Morcean Elégante.) 4. F..Kinkel. 40 
--.Pacher. 40 


Love’s Caresses. 
Love’s Chidingys Mazurka. 4. E)...... 


*Love’s Greeting Mazurka. 4. C......... Kinkel. 
*Loves of the Angels March. 4. E)y......Pacher. 0 
*Loves of the Angels Reverie. 4. Ab.....Pacher. 50 
*Loves of the Angels Waltz. 4 D... .... Pacher. 50 
*Loving Thoughts Schottisch. 4. Ep..... Pacher. 50 
*Loving Thoughts Waltz Redowa. 4. Ep. Pacher. 50 
Loyal Schottisch. 4. Ep....ccecee0+ 66000 0000 Abbey. 30 
*Maiden’s Blush March. 3. (Col. Pic.)...Kinkel. 60 


*Maiden’s Blush Schottisch. 4. (Col. Pic.).Kinkel. 60 


*Maiden’s Blush Waltz. 4. By. (Col. Pic.).Kinkel. 60 
Maiden’s Dream Caprice. 4. Bp........ Kinkel. 30 
Maiden’s Dream Galop. 4. By....c00...05- Frey. 50 
Mamie Polka Mazurka, 4. Ab....... Voellmecke. 30 
Maryland, my Maryland! Var. 4. G...Kinkel. 60 


(Transcription.) 4. G@.Baumbach. 45 
Masked Ball Polka..........ccceeceee oe Hoffman. 40 
Matamoras Grand March. 4. C...........Peters. 85 
May Day; or, New Picnic Polka. Simpli- 

fied edition. Transposed from the original copy.. Zane. 85 


Mary of Argyle. 


Melancholie Valse. 4. Abd...cc..-ccsecceeeees Weber. 30 
Memoire de l’ Amitie. 4. Ab............ Bollmann. 35 
Midnight March. 4. E. Minor.......... Noeren. 40 
Mignonette Schottisch. 4. (C.............Hoffman. 30 
Mignon Polka Mazurka. 4. Bb......Degenhard. 60 
Monkey’s Dance. 4. G.............0000+ Lampard. 30 
Moonlight Mazukra. 4. Bbp..... .. ..... Wyman. 40 
*Moonlight Schottisch. 4. G..............4. Spoth. 40 
Moonbeam Schottisch. 4. Bbp............ Manvers. 0 
Morning Breezes Waltz. 4. A............ Pacher. 0 
Mountain Schottisch. 4. C...........--- Hamilton. 30 
Mountain Stream. (Styrienne.) 4 A.....Shirner. 45 
My Love Polka. 4. F.......0.sceceeeee eoecce Louis. 30 
My May’s Waltz. 4. Ep.... cecccce.-- PG0rE. 85 
Natalie, Maid of the Mill. Var. * F..... Grobe. 50 
New Star-Spangled Banner. 4. G........ Grobe. 60 
New Union Medley. 4. C...... socccccsees cde 
Nightingale Mazurka. 4. F.........++...Shriner. D 
Ocean Yacht-Race Galop. 4. C...........Porter. 0 
Oft in the Stilly Night. Var. 4. C..Rudolphson. 30 
Old Rosin the Bow. Var. 4. F..... -- Peters 50 
Opera March. 4. C..... cos cocccvescccesere Muller. 50 
Orange-Blossom Waltz. 4. Ep........... --- Mack. 40 
*Orphan’s Dream. (Reverie.) 4. F........Kinkel. @ 
Orvetta Waltz. 4. Alp..ccccc...sescccecees Spencer. 3 
Over the Sea Galop. 4. A..........200eeeee Quigg. % 





Grand National Medley. 4. 








Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles, 


1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. 
Address all Orders to J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York. 





Black Letters, the Key. 


The other Letters, the Compass. 
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THE HOUR OF PRAISE, 


By George F. Root. 
Acollection of the best pieces of this author for 


SHORT SCHOOLS, 
PRAISE MEETINGS, and 
CONGREGATIONAL CLASSES. 


Ninety-six pages, size of the Glory, substantially 


bound in Boards, at $5.00 per doz. Send 50 cents for 
specimen copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati. 


THE TRUE 
SINGING Scwoozt Texr Boor. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 

Contains the easiest method for teaching 
scholars to read music that has ever been 
invented. It is the best book for Singing 
Schools that has ever been issued. 


Price $7.00 per dozen. Send 60 cents 
for specimen copy. Published by 


Jonn Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 





Acollection of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, 
for parlor and concert purposes. 

This book will supply a want long felt by every good 
singer—a reservoir from which may be drawn new and 
effective pieces for public singing. Mr. Bliss, whose 
abilities as a song writer are too well known to need 
comment, has been assisted in this work by Geo. F. and 
F W. Boot, snd others who are eminent in their spe- 
cialties. 

A first elass collection, of great variety, humorous 
and earnest, such as is contained in THE SONG TBE, 
has never before been bound together in one book. 


THE SONG TREE 


will be ready AUGUST 10. PRICE, $1.75; sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati 


[ADVERTISE 














New Sryzes, Resonant; with improvements patented 
June and August, 1870, surpassing all previous produc- 
tions in rich, beautiful qualities of tone, and general 
excellence. Prices reduced ; $50 to $2,000 each. New 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 

JOHN CHURCH €& CO., 
General Western Agents. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE CHARM, 


For Sunday Schools. 
By P. P. BLISS. 


Pronounced by competent judges in all the religious 
denominations to be the great Sunday-School Singing 
Book of the season. Mr. Bliss is a practical worker, 
being superintendent of one of the finest Sunday -Schools 
in the country, that of the First Congregational Church 
in Chicago. He not only knows what is wanted, but 
possesses the rare ability to supply that want. 

Price 25 cents each, er $30.00 a hundred. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
GINOINNATI, 0. 





Our New Sunday School Music Book ! 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. 
By L. H. Dowling. 


The music in The Crown consists of the choicest gems 
of many of the best authors of Sunday School music in 
America, being selected principally from the works of 
Geo. F. Roorand P. P. Biss, together with an excellent 
assortment of new pieces. It contains 160 pages and is 
bound in boards only. 


Price $3.60 per Dozen. Send 30 cents for speci- 
men copy, to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, O. 


DITSON & CO.’S 


Gems of Strauss! 


This fine collection of Strauss’ music continues in 
great demand. Remember to buy one for a holiday 
present. Price, $2.50, boards; $3.00, cloth. 


THE 


STANDARD! 


Ranks and will rank among the very best Church 
Music Books. Price, $1.50. 


Specimen sent, at present, for $1.25. 


CLARKE’S NEW 


METHOD FOR REED ORGANS. 


Pleases everybody by its thorough course of instruc- 


tion and most pleasing music. Price, $2.50, 


EASY CANTATAS. 


For Musical Societies and Clubs, Choirs, Seminaries, 
and Classes, that fear to attack the oratorios and classi- 
cal cantatas. 
Belshazzar’s Feast, 
Pilgrim Fathers, 
Burning Ship, 


50 Flower Queen, 75 
50 Indian Summer, 
1.00 Winter Evening En- 


Quarrel of Flowers, 35 ~=tertainment, 1,00 
Festival of Rose, 30 Book of Cantatas, 1.50 
Children of Jerusalem, 30 Esther, 50 
Fairy Bridal, 50 Picnic, 1,00 
Daniel, 50 Culprit Fay, 1,00 
Haymakers, 1.00 Flower Festival, 45 
Storm King, 38 Twin Sisters, 50 





Sparkling Rubies. 
New Sabbath School Song Book. 


An appropriate name for this neat, complete, and 
most pleasing collection of musical gems (about 150 of 
them), by A. Hutt and H. Saunpers. Music new, fresh, 
spirited! Price, 35 cents. 


Great Waltz, ‘‘THE MANHATTAN.” Strauss. $1.00, 


THE PILGRIM’S HARP, 


Is the name of a compact book of 210 pages, which can 
be carried in the pocket, and yet contains a very large pro- 
portion of the most popular psalm tunes, spiritual songs, 
etc., etc. It would be difficult to compile a more conve- 
nient book for the Vestry, the Prayer Meeting, or Social 
Singing Mectings. By Asa Hut. Price, 60 cents, 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE 


Continues to be a “‘Great Success.” Great variety of 
the best Vocal and Instrumental Music. Price in boards, 
$2.50; cloth, $3.00; gilt, $4.00. 

The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 





C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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